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THE SUNBONNET WOMAN 
FASHIONS IN UTAH PIONEER COSTUME’ 


FamFAx ProupFrir WALKUP 


Somewhere between Nauvoo and Great Salt Lake, the 
story arose that the Mormon pioneer woman’s perennial 
attire was the sunbonnet and drab calico dress. This con- 
firmed belief became legend; the frontier Mormon woman’s 
face was traditionally shadowed in the dull halo of a sun- 
bonnet. 

To give the legend its due, the sunbonnet was fre- 
quently worn, for practical reasons—for protection against 
the wind, sun, and snows of the long trek; but the glow of 
the evening campfire fell upon many a gaily colored gown 
and brilliant Paisley shawl. And certainly, immediately upon 
arrival in Utah, the drab traveling clothes were discarded 
for more pleasing attire. Richard Burton, who witnessed 
the arrival of an immigrant train, wrote: 

All the arrivals were in clean clothes, the men washed and 

shaved, and the girls, who were singing hymns, habited in Sun- 

day dresses.” 

The historian Tullidge observed the ladies “attired in 
rich and becoming costumes” ;* at a ball given for Brigham 
Young, in April, 1854, they were “dressed in white muslin, 
some with pink and others with blue sashes.’* And Captain 
Stansbury’s official report verifies this gaiety of dress. 


"This article is based on materials gathered by the Utah Pioneer Costume and 
Manners Research Project, Dr. Wallace A. Goates, Director. This project 
is sponsored by the Research Committee of the University of Utah, the 
Department of Speech, and the Utah Humanities Research Foundation. 
The Researcher is Mrs. Fairfax Proudfit Walkup; Aids in Research are 
Mrs. Betty Kesler and Mr. Wayne Tolman. The project is at present 
continuing its exhaustive recording of pioneer dress which dates back to 
the period 1845-1875. Garments and accessories are measured, analyzed, 
and photographed; detailed records (including photographs) are kept on 
data cards, which are to be filed in the archives of the University of 
Utah, where they will be available for study. 

*Sir Richard Francis Burton, The City of the Saints (London, 1862), p. 275. 

*Edward W. Tullidge, The History of Salt Lake City (Salt Lake City, 1886), 
p. 106. 

‘Ibid., p. 109. 
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Surely one of the most fundamental human traits in all 
societies is the desire for adornment, whether it be the cica- 
trice of the Congo savage, the blue woad of the primitive 
Briton, the grass skirt of the native Hawaiian—or the silken 
gown of the Mormon pioneer woman. It is possible, indeed, 
to record the rise from savagery to civilization in terms of 
the “vestigial tissue,” as Carlyle calls it.’ 


For in the line of dress, in its materials and colors, the 
spirit of man is revealed. Pericles’ austere love of beauty was 
enfolded in the simple rhythmic drapery of his Ionic chiton. 
Alaric’s crude, snug tunic and bracchae fitted the vigorous 
manly force that conquered a decadent Rome. Marie 
Antoinette’s frivolous love of useless adornment nestled in 
the glistening puffs of her furbelowed skirts; it was fated that 
“the swish of her silken hoops [be] echoed by the hiss of 
the guillotine.’”® 


The apparel truly proclaims the man; perhaps, because 
dress is so closely allied with the person, it becomes one with 
the silhouette of man. To paraphrase that tall teller of tall 
tales, dress is “of the people, by the people, for the people;” 
it is home-spun, the warp and woof being drawn from the 
cross currents of man’s daily life. Events and politics in- 
fluence style; people make fashion history; economics force 
emendations; religion demands specific garb; social exigen- 
cies dictate the cut, material, and even the color of dress. 
Man (and woman, too) is clothed in the stuff of history; 
his dress is the essence of his cultural inheritance; it shows, 
also, his individual touch, his shaping of the future, his 
imaginative vision. 

Mormon pioneer dress from 1847 to 1875 is no ex- 
ception. In 1847, the Mormon carried from his eastern 
home, as part of his cultural inheritance, an abundance of 
costume lore, which, modified by the new environment and 
individual taste, developed into a new tradition. Until the 
coming of the railroad in 1869, fashion for the Latter-day 
Saints evolved in the enclosed area of an isolated commun- 
ity, denied outside contacts, poor in means and materials, 
but possessed of innate good taste and motivated by the 


*Thomas Carlyle, Sartor Resartus (London, 1872), p. 2. 
“Fairfax Proudfit Walkup, Dressing the Part (New York: Crofts and Co., 1938), 
p. 208. 
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FASHIONS IN UTAH PIONEER COSTUME 203 
high resolve to make the best possible use of God’s gifts in 
the New Zion. 

The history of Mormon pioneer dress from 1847 to 
1875 shows three definite trends in style. As one might ex- 
pect, the pioneers retained many traditional elements of the 
culture which they had left behind—that of the eastern 
states, or of the British Isles and northern Europe. But when 
they arrived in Utah, expediency demanded that they eli- 
minate many traditional styles which were impractical in 
their new living conditions imposed by isolation, the weather, 
the threat of Indians, the stress of poverty. Deference to, 
and pride in, the new home soon led the foreigners from 
across the Atlantic to drop their peasant styles. 

But the pioneers also added new elements to the old 
culture and fashions. These additions included the general 
use of warm clothing; of quilted petticoats (see Figure 3) ;’ 
of capes, for genteel wear, both in summer and winter; of 
home-dyed, hand-woven, hand-made and hand-embroidered 
materials. These included also the economical shaping of 
each piece of clothing, shown in the cut and in the design 
and arrangement of pieces; the almost complete absence of 
all but home-made trimming; the utilization of every means 
at hand to produce the effects desired. They also added such 
specific features of dress as the “Deseret costume,” straw 
ornaments for bonnets, and possibly the “barn door” trous- 
ers, and some special garments designed for ceremonial 
rituals. 

Before the exodus to the New Zion, the Mormon had 
followed the fashions of the time and place in which he 
lived. Unlike the Quaker, the Shaker, the Mennonite or the 
Amish religious groups, the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints made no restrictions upon the daily wear 
of its members, except such as good taste and decency im- 
posed. Among its converts were many people accustomed to 
the best and latest modes in fashion;* these habits they did 
not discard when they threw in their lot with the followers 





‘Figure numbers refer to photographs following page 200. Figure 3 is a 
photograph of item 487, belonging to Miss R., Salt Lake City. (All item 
numbers refer to data cards in the file of the Utah Pioneer Costume and 
Manners Research Project.) 

‘For instance, Mary Van Cott Young, wife of Brigham Young, had rare taste 
in dress (item 28); so did his wife, Amelia Folsom Young; and “Aunty” 
Mercy Harmon, of Orderville, was noted for her many artistic creations, 

* especially in bonnets (item 215). 
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of Joseph Smith, except insofar as economy and expediency 
required. Good taste is never restricted to the wealthy, as 
the dress of the pioneer proved. 

On the long trek across the plains, it is true, the pioneers 
found it expedient to do away with all surplus goods, cloth- 
ing, and trimmings, in order to relieve the overburdened 
oxen and to lighten the overcrowded wagons. Many of these 
pioneers had never been over fifty miles from home; yet now 
these hardy souls marched over alien lands, thousands of 
miles from their native villages. Previous to 1856, the over- 
land journey was made by ox-trains with many of the im- 
migrants walking all the way.’ In the winter of 1855-56, 
Brigham Young devised the hand-cart plan of transport, 
which was cheaper and took care of more of the poorer con- 
verts from afar; in the hand-cart companies all the im- 
migrants, except the very young or disabled, walked all 
the way. 

President Brigham Young, whose amazing planning 
ability had organized the great empire of Deseret, turned 
his attention to the lesser matter of baggage. On September 
30, 1855, he wrote to President Franklin D. Richards: “Of 
course you will see the necessity of dispensing with all wooden 
chests, extra freight, luggage, etc.; they should bring only a 
change of clothing.”** Later, in a letter to Orson Pratt, 
January 31, 1857, he urged that “they bring nothing with 
them but what they wear, or may wear of necessity on the 
road, or carry on the hand-carts.”” 

This ruling, issued at a time when hoop skirts were the 
fashion, created a great hardship. Few of the dresses, full- 
skirted and lined, could be squeezed into a regulation trunk, 
which usually measured about 28”x15”x12”.*° Women, 
therefore, chose their most treasured items, then filled up 
the rest of the storage space with “piece goods.” They also 
used bags for packing; these could be filled and stored com- 
pactly, could be utilized as pillows during the journey, and 


°T. B. H. Stenhouse, Rocky Mountain Saints (New York, 1873), p. 312. 
*Ibid., p. 313. 


“LeRoy Hafen, The Story of the Immigration to Utah by Hand-carts, 1856-60, 
Master’s Thesis, 1919, University of Utah Library, p. 38. 


*Ibid., p. 65. 
"Items 577 and 578, belonging to Mrs. R. N.S., Salt Lake City. 
“Personal interview, Mrs. W. Sorenson, Richfield. 
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could be cut up for clothing when they reached their des- 
tination. 

To prevent their precious belongings from being dump- 
ed out along the way, some crafty women resorted to 
amusing tricks. Mrs. Mary Ann Jones Ellsworth, wife of 
Captain Ellsworth, the leader of the first hand-cart company, 
writes: 

We were allowed seventeen pounds of baggage; that meant 

clothes, bedding and utensils. When the brethren came to weigh 

our things, some wanted to take more than the allotted portion 
and put on extra clothes, so that many who were real thin be- 


came suddenly stout, and as soon as the weighing was over, put 
their extra clothes on the hand-cart.*® 


In this rigorous reduction of luggage, frills, accessories, 
and trimmings were ruthlessly eliminated. This is one reason 
for the simplicity of design in early Utah dress (Figure 2).*° 
It also explains why few dresses have survived: the original 
supply was small, and all clothing was utilized down to the 
last shred. Mother’s dress was turned, remade, then cut 
down for daughter, and finally for the baby. In the same 
way, father’s suit was cut down for son; sometimes pieces 
of it were made into ladies’ party bags.” 

The State of Deseret was created and developed in an 
isolation similar to that which hastened the growth of the 
United States.** Instead of the “wide barrier of the At- 
lantic,” it had the awful and empty space of thousands of 
miles of untamed Nature; it had a lofty range of mountains 
which ringed it in with a protective barrier almost as in- 
violate as the fiery wall which surrounded Brunhilde. 

Because of this isolation from urban centers and sup- 
plies, materials, patterns, and accessories were very scarce. 
However, the pioneer woman had occasional access to the 
sources of recorded fashion. Returned missionaries brought 
to their wives and families news ofthe latest styles, colors, 
materials; they also brought actual dresses and accessories 
from the European capitals.”® To their children they brought 





“Hafen, op. cit., p. 38. 

“Item 289, belonging to Mrs. G. W. T., Monroe. Items 443, 460, and 423 also 
illustrate this simplicity. 

"Item 233, belonging to Mrs. W., Monroe. 

"Ellen Semple, American History and Its Geographic Condition (Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1933), p. 235. 

“Personal interview with Mrs. Annabel Hanson, Ephraim; Mrs. Mark Taylor, 
‘Gunnison; and Mrs. Fern Allen, Moroni. 
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dolls which, like the Poupee de la Rue Honoree, in Marie 
Antoinette’s time, exhibited the fashionable dress to distant 
places.” 


More concrete news was also available. A correspon- 
dent of the North American, dating his report “near South 
Pass, Rocky Mountains, July 25, 1861,” writes: 


Not having had any news from the East for some time, | 
thought probably I might find some here; the station-keeper, 
however, knew nothing of what had happened in the States for 
a long while, and the only reading matter he had in his estab- 
lishment consisted of an old St. Louis newspaper and a Godey’s 
Lady’s Book of last May; the latter, by the way, may be 
found in about one-third of the ranches and stations in the 
whole route.”* 


Here, in a remote outpost of the Western frontier, was 
one of the arbiters of national style—one of the standard 
magazines of fashion, comparable to Vogue, Harper’s Ba- 
zaar, or Mademoiselle today. And what were the styles 
shown in Godey’s Lady’s Book for May, 1861? In the copy 
at hand, silk mousseline*” and Chevron organdie” are rec- 
ommended; these materials have been actually found in 
pioneer costumes located in places as widely separated as 
Mt. Pleasant, ** Kanab,” Salt Lake City,” and Centerville.” 
A dress of pink mousseline was worn in Salt Lake about 1861 
(Figure 1).* 


In what particulars did Mormon pioneer dress retain 
the characteristics of the general styles for 1845-1875? More 
specifically, of everyday American wear for 1845-1875? All 
fashion magazines emphasize the extreme, the elaborate, as 
being more inviting to the eye, more spectacular, and there- 
fore attractive to more subscribers. But in walking down the 
street, one sees on the passers-by not the extreme, elaborate 
styles, but rather a simplification, a modification of these 


**Dolls—item 484, belonging to Mrs. E. T. S., Salt Lake City; item 711, belong- 
ing to Mrs. T. F. B., Afton, Wyoming. 

*Godey’s Lady’s Book, October, 1861, p. 353. 

*Godey’s Lady’s Book, May, 1861, p. 480. 

*Ibid., p. 387. 

“Item 19, belonging to Mrs. J. L. E., Mt. Pleasant. 

*Item 286, belonging to Mrs. M. H., Kanab. 

Item 459, belonging to Mrs. E. T. S., Salt Lake City. 

"Item 572, belonging to J. H. E., Centerville. 

*Item 549, belonging to Mrs. E. T. S., Salt Lake City. 
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styles, suitable for every-day wear by busy, ordinary people. 
What is true today was true in other days; the pioneer peri 
was no exception. 

In about a thousand items of pioneer dress examined 
and recorded for the Utah Pioneer Costume and Manners 











By Ra Cantu 
PLATE I 


Research Project, the recurrence of prevailing lines, colors, 
and materials refutes the fallacy of drabness cast by the 
shadow of the sunbonnet legend. The trained eye recognizes 
the traditional elements of the old culture which were 
brought with the pioneer from his former environment, and 
were retained in his new home, and those elements which he 
added as a result of his unique dwelling place. 

Even the underclothing of the pioneer woman followed 
the accepted patterns. The long pantalettes (see Plate 
I D)* were of homespun (cotton or linen), fastened at the 


*Plate numbers refer to the groups of line drawings (by Ra Cantu) interspersed 
in the text. Plate I is on this page; it is drawn from item 514, belonging 
' to Mrs. P. R. D., Salt Lake City. 
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sides and at the ankles; the extremities, trimmed with tucks, 
embroidery, or lace, sometimes showed demurely beneath 
the discreetly lifted petticoat. For winter, warm flannel, 
crocheted, or quilted petticoats (see Figure 3)* were used; 
for summer, several layers of white cotton petticoats,” em- 
broidered, tucked, puffed and lace-edged, were draped over 
the wired hoopskirts” which furnished the foundation for 
the fashionable fullness of the ’40’s, ’50’s and ’60’s. 


A chemise (see Plate I C)** was indispensable. It had 
a square yoke, short sleeves with triangular gussets under 
the arms (to make easier the reach to the top shelf jam pots) 
and fine drawstrings laced through eyelets or a hem to 
gather in the neck. There was enough material in a chemise 
to make a summer dress of today. 


The corsets,” or stays, were of heavy canvas or sateen, 
stitched and quilted to hold their shape, and reinforced with 
whalebone at the center back, sides, and front darts. Stock- 
ings,” which were of white cotton (rarely of silk), reached 
only to the knees, and were held up by the tightly woven 
texture, with occasional addition of fine wires at the top. 


The nightgown was either very long and full, high- 
necked and long-sleeved, and buttoned down the front,” 
or a short, hip-length garment called a shift, nightingale, or 
short night-dress.”. Night-caps* of many varieties com- 
pleted the bedtime costume. 


These items of underwear may be found listed over and 
over in the pages of Godey’s Lady’s Book, Peterson’s Maga- 
zine, Harper's New Monthly Magazine, and Graham’s IIlus- 
trated Magazine. 


Over the basic structure of underwear the pioneer 
woman of the late *40’s wore woolen, cotton, or silk dresses, 


“Item 487, belonging to Mrs. P. R. D., Salt Lake City. 
“Item 609, belonging to Mrs. H. C. D., Bountiful. 


“Item 238, belonging to Dr. W. E. T., Ephraim, and item 574, belonging to 
P. B. T., Centerville. 


Page 207; item 695, belonging to Mrs. E. F. H., Woods Cross. 
“Item 950, belonging to Mrs. C. C. V., Temple City, California. 


"Items 314, 358, 362, belonging to Mrs. R. N. S., Salt Lake City; item 545, 
belonging to Mrs. N. S., Centerville. 


*Item 310, belonging to Mrs. R. N. S., Salt Lake City. 
"Item 618, belonging to Mrs. E. W., Salt Lake City. 


*Item 602, belonging to Mrs. H. C. D., Bountiful; item 502, belonging to 
Mrs. A. R. G., Salt Lake City. 
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as her means or the occasion demanded. The wool dress 
might be of plaid, checked, or plain material. Frequently, 
this material was made in the home, the wool being washed, 
carded, spun into thread, and woven on the loom—all by 


a 





FE 





By Ra Cantu 
PLATE II 


hand. The width of the material varied, depending on the 
width of the loom. 

The lore of home dyes was absorbed by the pioneer 
women from the Indian squaws. They imparted the secret 
of using rabbit brush for lemon or orange colors; green 
peach leaves, or sage, for green; madder, for bright red; 
peach leaves and indigo, for dark blue; logwood, for black.* 

In making up the cloth so laboriously manufactured, 
the pioneer woman cut into the cloth as little as possible, not 
only to save stitches, but to preserve the precious material 
for future remodeling. For skirts, the straight widths were 
pleated or gathered about the waist, with four or five inches 
turned over at the top, for future use and to give additional 
curve to the silhouette below the waist line. 


"Informatien obtained in interviews with Mrs. Alex Barton, of Manti; Mrs. 
-J. A. Bjelke, of Mt. Pleasant; and Mrs. Dora Olsen, of Ephraim. 
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The bodice was cut in the fewest possible pieces. If a 
full front was desired, the material was laid in pleats, or 
gathered, along the drop shoulder seam, and concentrated 
at the center front waistline (Plate II A,F). The darts were 
stitched, not cut, to allow for letting out as required (Plate 
II E). The sleeves, in two curving pieces, were simple to 
remodel (Plate II A,D). The back was cut in curved 
gores, not only to utilize the smaller pieces, but to endure 
more pliantly the stress and strain of daily wear (Plate 
II D). 

Few wool dresses remain in existence today, perhaps 
because the valuable material, which was difficult to ob- 
tain or to manufacture, was made over and worn out to 
the last thread. Few cotton prints are extant, for the same 
reason. There are many silk dresses, however, still available, 
because, as Sunday best or as wedding dresses, they were 
carefully preserved and handed down. 


A bright plaid silk alpaca dress of the 1848 period 
(Figure 2)*° shows many of the prevailing fashion trends.” 
The bodice, with snug, rounded neckline, plain front without 
fullness, invisible fastening down center, curved gores in the 
back, banana-shaped sleeves, nine-inch drop shoulders, and 
with cambric lining throughout, follows the usual style 
of the day. 


The skirt has the popular box pleat down the front, 
with knife pleats at side and back to give fullness (Plate II 
A,B). Four inches of the material, turned back at the top, 
adds to the bulk about the waistline. There is an invisible 
pocket on the right side, front (Plate II C), and a placket 
opening on the left side, front (Plate II B). The skirt is 
lined throughout with cambric. The entire dress was made 
by hand, for the simple reason that there were very few 
sewing machines at that time. Except for a black velvet 
band about the wrist, there is an absence-of trimming. The 


“Item 289, belonging to Mrs. G. W., Monroe. 


“The general characteristics of dress from 1845 to 1869 are found in such 
standard works on costume as those of Racinet, Boehn, Rosenberg, Hotten- 
roth, Barton, Brooke, Koehler, McClellan, Walkup, and Uzanne; in 
Zur Geschichte der Costume; in contemporary periodicals such as Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, Peterson’s Magazine, Harper’s New Monthly Magazine; Gra- 
ham’s Illustrated Magazine, La Mode Illustree, Le Follet, Petit Courier 
des Dames, La Belle Assemblee, Magazin Des Demoiselles, Journal des 
Marchands-Tailleurs, Le Moniteur de la Mode, and Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine; also in collections of prints, such as the Edition Nilsson collection, 
and those in private libraries. 
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economy of cut also hints at the stringent conditions under 
which the dress was made. 


Another characteristic dress of this period,” of brilliant 
blue silk brocade, has a plain bodice, snugly fitted, with 
rounded neck, boned darts, and rounded gores in the back. 
It has a nine inch drop shoulder and a ten inch armhole. 
Fourteen brass hooks and eyes fasten the invisible opening 
down the front. The sleeves are banana-shaped, trimmed 
with blue silk fringe about the wrist. Two rows of this fringe 
form a deep rounded yoke effect on the front of the plain 
bodice. The skirt (turned over five inches at the top) is 
pleated about the straight twenty-two inch waist band, with 
full gathers at center back. It has an invisible pocket at the 
right front, a placket at the left front, and is lined through- 
out with paper cambric. There are three double ruffles 
about. the bottom of the skirt. 


These are only two of the many examples on record. 
A young girl’s dress (Figure 4)** shows the double puffed 
sleeves, called “virago,” a revival of the earlier Seventeenth 
Century style. The material is a soft, fine red percale with 
a pattern of purple grapes, green leaves, and black squares. 


The pioneer dresses of the 1850 decade emphasize the 
V shape to the front of the bodice (Plate II F). This is seen 
in a hand-loomed wool dress, of mixed red and black,“ 
which has a layer of pleats from the drop shoulder to the 
center waist line. A home-made touch is supplied by the use 
of wooden sticks instead of whale-bone, to stiffen the bodice. 
Another touch eloquent of the difficulties that beset the pio- 
neer seamstress is the use of hand-embroidered eyelets and 
handmade cord to lace the bodice lining up the front. The 
skirt has the usual pleated folds, invisible pocket, left front 
opening, and cambric lining. | 

Another dress, of changeable taffeta, in wine, yellow 
and lavender shades, shows the same arrangement of pleats 
in a “V” formation across the front of the bodice. This dress 
was brought from England, in 1852, to Salt Lake; thence it 
was taken to Kanab in 1853, where it was slightly remodeled 
without destroying the original lines. 





“Item 443, belonging to Mrs. C. L. L., of Salt Lake City. 
“Item 523, belonging to Mrs. M. P. W., Centerville. 
“Item 255, belonging to Mrs. I. J. J. S., of Ephraim. 
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A blue and white mull dress has been recorded, which 
was made in the early 1850’s.*° The material of which it js 
made (it was brought around the Horn in 1847) consists 
of a pattern of blue leaves on a white background. The 
canvas lining is reinforced with five wooden slats, and is 
fastened down the back with ten brass hooks and eyes. The 
material is gathered along the drop shoulder seam and 
shirred at the low “V,” center front. The sleeves flare out 
over the wrist in the pagoda style made popular by reason 
of the brisk trade with the Orient carried on at this time 
by the clipper ships. Piping finishes the neck, armhole, and 
waistline. A small watch pocket nestles at the left side, just 
above the waistline. The skirt, finished with a six-inch hem, 
is gathered and shirred about the waist, and has a placket 
opening down the center back. 


The 1860’s heralded a jacket called the “basque” 
(Plate IV B), with postilion or fishtail back. This shifting of 
interest from the front of the dress to the rear is illustrated 
in a plaid taffeta costume of deep blue, red, black, white, 
and yellow.** The separate basque, fastened down the front 
with thirteen flat brass hooks and eyes, has the drop 
shoulder, banana sleeves (with deep turn-back cuffs) and 
curved gores in the back. However, the peplum, which is 
fairly short in front, curves downward in the back in a series 
of ripples, or folds. The sleeves have a soft puff and ruching 
of material at the shoulder, and the peplum is edged about 
with deep five-inch black silk thread Spanish lace. The 
Empress Eugenie, who was a Spanish princess, set the fashion 
for black lace in trimmings, in Chantilly shawls, and for 
whole skirts. This new style quickly made its way to Utah, 
as this costume attests. The very full skirt, made in the usual 
manner, has a facing of crinoline to hold it out over the 
hoops. The dress is lined, and the stitching shows both hand 
and machine work. This type of dress makes the transition 


from the plain, hand-made gown to the elaborate dress of 
the 1870’s. 


Another example of the basque, in soft merino wool, 
features a flower design in red roses and blue forget-me-nots 





“Item 572, belonging to Mrs. M. P. W., Centerville. 
“Item 613, belonging to Miss E. W., Salt Lake City. 
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against a black background.“ The seven buttons down the 
front also show a flower design in red and blue. 


A pink mousseline de soie dress** of this period repeats 
the “V” idea still in vogue by means of gathers at the drop 
shoulder and shirrings at the center front waistline. The 
sleeves of this sheer material are gathered at the twelve-inch 
armhole and held in at the wrist with two and one-eighth 
inch bands of black velvet. The skirt, also, is gathered about 
the waistline, and has a deep six-inch hem and a two-inch 
tuck above the hem. The bodice is lined, and piping finishes 
the neck, armholes, and waistline. 


With this pink dress was worn a summer cape of cream 
lace net, banded about the edge with four rows of narrow 
black velvet ribbon.*® This cape, which came to Utah in 
1861, is similar to one described in the May, 1861, issue of 
Godey’s Lady’s Book (the one noted at South Pass), which 
reads thus: 


We present a bertha cape or fichu, for wearing in the evening, 
or with a low-necked dress in summer. The foundation is Brussels 
net; the loops and lozenge trimings of narrow velvet ribbon.*° 


About 1868, the hoop skirt was shoved back to give way 
to the bustle. This date almost coincides with the comple- 
tion of the transcontinental railroad. The new fashion 
reached Utah quickly, perhaps by the new, swift method 
of locomotion. An example of this new style shows the prin- 
cess lines, draped overskirt, loops, ribbon bows, and wide 
pleated ruffles which embellished the new silhouette (Fig- 
we 7).” 


Baby clothes of the period 1845-1869 have been ten- 
derly preserved, and reflect the loving care lavished on them 
by the pioneer mothers. Particularly interesting is the baby 
undershirt (Plate IV A)” of fine linen, which has a bib 
front and back which can be raised and tied about the neck, 
or lowered and tied under the arms, if it is to be worn be- 
neath a low-necked dress. Buttons and buttonholes on the 





“Item 21, belonging to Mrs. A. B., Manti. 
“Item 459, belonging to Mrs. E. T. S., of Salt Lake City. 
“Item 472, belonging to Mrs. E. T.S., of Salt Lake City. 
"Page 446. 

“Item 535, belonging to Mrs. M. S. P., Centerville. 
"Item 59, belonging to Dr. W. E. T., Ephraim. 
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shoulders can be fastened back, also, to achieve the off- 
shoulder effect. Some garments have no devices to fasten 
them together, such as buttons, strings, or hooks-and-eyes; 
they were presumably held in place by pins. 

Over the shirt is worn a long flannel skirt, embroidered 
or feather-stitched. Over this is worn one or two fine nain- 
sook petticoats, tucked, embroidered and _ lace-trimmed; 
over all these is worn the very long dress (Plate I A,B). This 
dress usually had a short, gathered bodice, puffed sleeves, 
and embroidery on the sleeves and in a “V” on the front 
of the bodice. The skirt also had a deep “V” panel of fine 
handwork—in embroidery, lace, tucks, puffings, or other 
combinations. The frequent use of drawstrings about the 
neck, arms, and waist, instead of buttons, may have been 
one of the makeshifts demanded by pioneer conditions. The 
absence of buttons is one of the notable features on all early 
pioneer clothing. 

One of the best examples of a child’s dress in the 1860's 
was recorded in Spring City.** It is made of scarlet merino 
wool, elaborately trimmed in white braid and white wool 
lace. The bodice has a low, rounded neck edged with white 
wool lace; white braid embroidery, in a design of roses and 
leaves, encircles the neck. The material is finely pleated to- 
ward the center front waistline. The sleeves are open ruffles, 
edged with white wool lace. The skirt has a deep design of 
the white braid embroidery about four inches above the 
hem. Over this is draped an overskirt, cut in irregular scal- 
lops, elaborately embroidered in white braid and edged with 
white wool lace. The effect of the white on red is vivid 
and pleasing. 

The few examples of men’s suits which survive from 
the period 1845-1869 follow the usual pattern of the frock 
coat and plain, uncreased trousers. One coat,™ of broad- 
cloth, shows a velvet collar, wide lapels, double-breasted 
front (fastened with two buttons at either side), and a deep, 
slightly gathered skirt, or coat-tails. It is dated about 1850, 
and was taken on a mission to Europe. 

Many more vests than suits have survived, perhaps be- 
cause they were not “handed down,” like the coats, to be 
remodeled for other uses. One of the many still in existence 


“Figure 8. Item 29, belonging to Mrs. H. V. C. M., Spring City. 
“Item 528, belonging to Mrs. M. T., Centerville. 
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is of black satin in a plaid design,” double breasted, and 
fastened with three satin buttons; it has wide, deep lapels 
and a pocket at either side, at waist level. For summer, white 
duck or linen vests were used. 

Pioneer men’s shirts—one of the rarest of treasures to 
the costume researcher today—have been unearthed here 
and there. One of the best examples is of very fine linen,” 





By Ra Cantu 

PLATE III 
entirely handmade, with stitches finer than machines usually 
make. The bosom has an unstitched pleat either side of 
the center panel, which is fastened with four small pearl 
buttons. A soft, turned-down collar is stitched to the neck- 
band. The attached cuffs are also fastened with pearl but- 
tons. The shirt is very long, very wide, and is in perfect 
condition, because of the sad fact that its owner died of 
cholera in the year 1855, while crossing the plains on the way 
from his home on the island of Guernsey to the Great Salt 
Lake. 


“Item 200, belonging to Mrs. J. J., Kanab. 
“Item 706, belonging to Mrs. T. F. B., Afton, Wyoming. 
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A costume is not complete without accessories. The 
pioneer woman had a decided preference for three kinds of 
accessories: bonnets, wraps, and aprons (Plate III A,B,C). 
Other kinds—such as mittens, fans, pocketbooks, parasols, 
handkerchiefs, shoes (Plate IV E)—were occasionally put 
away in musty trunks, fortunately for the recorder; but the 
many, many examples of bonnets, wraps, and aprons attest 
the popularity of these additional touches to the toilet of 
the pioneer woman. 


Perhaps the women accumulated such a store of these 
accessories because Mormon pioneer life was filled not only 
with hard work, but also with continual social activities, 
many of which toook place in the ward meeting houses. For 
these, they had to equip themselves with bonnets and wraps 
—the outward and visible signs of gentility, and with aprons 
—the sign of the industrious housewife. 


Nothing lifts a woman’s spirits more than a pretty new 
bonnet. One can imagine the pleasure experienced by the 
wearer of a little black taffeta bonnet, lined with pink and 
rose (Plate IV C).*’ The deep hood is quilted and edged 
with a fine piping of the same material; the rippling cape 
is faced with rose taffeta. To check injury to the pink lining 
from perspiration, a band of oiled silk is: stitched across the 
inside brim; even in 1848, the ladies knew how to keep 
themselves fresh and dainty. 


Another marvel of workmanship in the late ‘40’s is of 
fine white percale;** a design of zigzags and straight lines, 
stitched and heavily corded, adds distinction to the deep 
brim. 


During the 1850’s, the national style in bonnets shrank 
in size, but bore a heavier load of ornamentation; the pioneer 
bonnets of this era also follow this formula. A typical bonnet 
of about 1855°° has a small flat-crown and narrow brim of 
black straw, trimmed with a wide ruffle of black lace about 
the brim, with jet and velvet ornaments at the center front, 
and with long black satin streamers. 


The bonnets of the 1860’s had their own distinctive lines 
(Plate III A). One pioneer bonnet of black mousseline de 


"Item 505, belonging to Mrs. P. R. D., Salt Lake City. 
*Item 411, belonging to Mrs. G. M., Mt. Pleasant. 
“Item 63, belonging to Mrs. W. T., Ephraim. 
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soie, taffeta, and lace, rises to a “widow’s peak”’ over the 
forehead and descends to a deep, narrow “V” point at either 
side of the neck.* Taffeta streamers, lace ruffles, jet and 
flower ornaments complete the creation. More festive still is 
the bonnet of black point d’esprit, decked out with lace, 
flowers, and ribbons, which, no doubt, graced many an im- 
portant occasion (Figure 6).” 


Judging by the number of examples still in existence, 
the wrap was as indispensable to the pioneer woman as the 
“unmentionables” worn beneath. The wraps were of several 
varieties, including shawls of all kinds—the sheer silk lace 
Chantilly, the Shetland, Cashmere, hand-crocheted and 
knitted shawls, and the rich Paisley, with white or black 
centers, or with all-over pattern in russets, green, red, blue, 
black, and white. Shoulder capes were great favorites with 
the early settlers — circular, “Fichu”-shaped, semi-fitted 
ones; and the elegant jet bead pelerine, with deep six-inch 
bead loops about bottom edge. This type of pelerine was 
an adornment, rather than a wrap, and was reserved for 
most important social functions. The winter wrap was of 
wool — broadcloth, serge, or cashmere — and the lighter, 


summer wrap was of white picque, dotted Swiss, muslin, lace, 
or net. A typical pelerine type of summer cape is cut in 
five pieces, piped around the inner edge, and trimmed with 
a lace ruffle around the outer edge (Plate III B). Heavy 


wraps, such as dolmans (Figure 5), cloaks, and short 


jackets, bore such picturesque names as Talma, Victoria, 
Hortense, Zouave, and Estramadura. . 

Aprons were a household necessity, and ran the gamut 
from checked gingham to silk net. An apron, evidently 
designed for afternoon wear when entertaining friends, is 
of dotted Swiss (Plate III C); blue taffeta pleated ribbon 
faces the vertical pockets, and streamers of the ribbon tie 
the apron in place. Some of the silk and satin aprons are 
heavily embroidered in colored silks; even the plain al- 
pacas are feather-stitched. 


In the examples described above, and in the hundreds 
of items examined for the Pioneer Costume Project, the 


“Item 506, belonging to Mrs. P. R. D., Salt Lake City. 
"Item 508, belonging to Mrs. P. R. D., Salt Lake City. 
“Item 495, belonging to Mrs. E. M., Salt Lake City. 
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Mormon costume of 1845-75 proved to be equal to the best 
standard fashions of the time. 

The whole picture of pioneer dress, however, must be 
viewed against the background of pioneer living conditions, 
which necessitated certain omissions, changes, adaptations, 
and additions to the standard dress. The weather in the 
mile-high altitude of Utah, which swept the land with 














PLATE IV By Ra Cantu 


winds, blanketed it with deep snow, and parched it with 
the burning sun, forced the pioneer to wear very heavy 
clothing in winter, and in summer, clothing which was re- 
sistant both to heat and to mosquitos. The presence of 
prowling, meddlesome, and sometimes dangerous Indians 
restricted opportunities to enjoy such articles of attire as 
lounging robes, negligees, riding habits, and bathing suits, 
though a few such articles are found in the late ’60’s. 


“Andrew Jensen, The History of Tooele (loaned by the City of Tooele), p. 128. 
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Poverty, too, imposed its own restrictions. The pioneers 
suffered no social embarrassment, since all were equally 

r, but they did suffer economic restraint. Lack of cash, 

in the first decade, prevented trading with the outside world; 
the Forty-niners, en route to the California gold fields, edu- 
cated the Mormons to the advantages of traffic in bartered 
goods. This traffic may possibly account for the occasional 
presence in Utah, from the earliest time, of items like but- 
tons, lace, kid shoes, umbrellas, pocketbooks, and gloves, and 
may have stimulated early merchandising enterprises. The 
transportation of these commodities through regular com- 
mercial channels, across the plains, would have raised the 
cash prices to prohibitive heights. The prominent absence 
of buttons, for instance, in most of the earlier garments, and 
the substitution of drawstrings for fastenings, illustrate the 
truth of this economic restraint. 

The clever pioneer, lacking cash, turned to barter with 
his neighbor, also, as contemporary memoranda prove: 

To Clara Sloppy, for 10 lbs. peeled peaches,—Calico, 2 kinds 

plane red, plaid green.* 
And this one: 


French Merino dress, dark purple, 1 yd. figured for vail [veil], 
black hickory and denim. For one-half of my unpeeled peaches 
and for one-half of my flower [flour].®° 
Frequently raw material (such as wool) was exchanged for 
so many lengths of woven cloth. On July 26, 1851, the 
Deseret News published this advertisement: 
The Subscriber would respectfully inform the citizens of Great 
Salt Lake and vicinity, that he is prepared to do business in the 
wool carding line . . . . He would recommend to those wishing 
to have wool carded, to furnish the necessary grease, which is 
about one pound to eight of wool . . . . Money or wool will be 
taken in exchange for carding.®® 
The story of the Utah pioneer cannot be told without 
reference to the immigration of thousands of converts from 
England, Scotland, Wales, Denmark, Iceland, Norway, 
Sweden, and Germany. Other countries furnished some few 
converts, but the majority were from the British Isles and 
Northern Europe.” By means of the “Perpetual Emigra- 





“Charles Smith, Memorandum, Ms. (Huntington Library), p. 128. 

“Ibid., p. 128. 

“J. Cecil Alter, Utah (Chicago: American Historical Society, 1932), p. 130. 
"Tullidge, op. cit., pp. 97-98. 
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tion Fund,” established by Brigham Young and incorporated 
legally by the State of Deseret in 1850,° immigration in- 
creased from 2078 persons in 1849 to 5556 persons in 1861.” 
This fund assisted in bringing over 70,000 European prose- 
lytes to the Mormon empire before the death of Brigham 
Young in 1871." By 1870, the population percentage of 
foreign born to native born, in Utah, was 35.4; in the rest 
of the United States, it was 14.0.” 


These immigrants from foreign lands and different 
cultures found in the new land not only an answer to their 
religious yearnings, but social and economic equality and 
opportunity. They were accordingly eager to discard those 
things which retained the characteristics of their former en- 
vironment and its culture, and which set them apart from 
their neighbors. Unfortunately, from an artistic point of 
view, peasant styles at no time formed an integral part of 
Mormon dress. However, the art of fine embroidery, the 
use of rich and varied colors, and the charm of simplicity 
in the cut of garments were translated from the Old World 
to the New, to enliven the dress of the Mormon pioneer. 


If, in their change of home and environment, the 
Mormon pioneers adapted and sometimes discarded char- 
acteristics of the conventional American (and native) dress 
of their time, they also originated new styles of dress. The 
quilted petticoat, lined and interlined, padded with woc! 
and stitched top to bottom with graceful scrolls, shells, and 
other patterns, evolved as a protection against the wind and 
cold on the long trek and in the wilderness. One excellent 
example is a full garment, consisting of body and skirt; the 
other is a skirt only. Both items are quilted, with inner pad- 
ding between the two layers. One (Figure 3) has a pattern 
of diagonal stripes across the bottom edge, with large shell 
scrolls above; the quilting extends to a point eight inches 
below the waistband. The bodice is attached to the skirt, 


“Andrew L. Neff, History of Utah, 1847 to 1869 (Salt Lake City: Deseret 
News Press, 1940), p. 580. 


Ephraim E. Erickson, The Psychological and Ethical Aspects of Mormon 
Group Life (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1922), p. 44. 


“Milton R. Hunter, Brigham Young the Colonizer (Independence: Zion’s 
Printing and Publishing Co., 1945), p. 65. 


"Walter C. Neville, A Statistical and Qualitative Analysis of Population Differ- 
entials of Utah, Ms. (University of Utah Library, Salt Lake City, 1932). 


"Item 487, belonginging to Miss R., Salt Lake City. 
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and is sleeveless.. The material is a puce colored calico in 
all-over feather design. The “barn door trousers,” which 
were worn by men throughout the state, may be an adaption 
of Northern European peasant breeches. These trousers but- 
toned across the front with five buttons, which held up a 
drop leaf, like the front of sailors’ pants or the rear of a 
little boy’s “sleepers” (Plate IV D). They were made of 
materials as different as broadcloth,” twill,’* and white 
linen.” Whatever their origin, they became a definite addi- 
tion to frontier fashion. 

Many examples have survived of the sunbonnet worn 
by the pioneer woman when she was obliged to work or walk 
under the merciless western sun. Two of these are especially 
representative of the conditions of pioneer life. The first” 
was worn on a trek across the plains. It is of green-grey 
lawn, stitched across the brim at inch-and-a-half intervals; 
into these openings between the two layers are inserted 
pasteboard, to serve as stiffening in the absence of starch. 
The bonnet has a long eighteen-inch cape to protect the 
neck and shoulders; the brim is eight and a half inches over 
the top of the head, to give plenty of shade to the face. 
This bonnet fills all the requirements for protection and com- 
fort, for it is light in weight and easily adjustable, having 
strings and buttons to regulate the size. 

The other sunbonnet,” which was also worn across the 
plains by a pioneer woman, is of grey and white check ging- 
ham. Between the stitched panels about the brim are 
inserted thin wooden slats, in lieu of starch. The skirt to the 
bonnet is made in one piece with the gathered crown. 

It must never be forgotten that the Mormon women 
embraced the new life in the wilderness willingly, even 
eagerly. They fully realized what it would mean to lead a 
frontier life.“* Many of these women had been fine crafts- 
men in the various industries in their native land; they did 
not lose their deft cunning in the new land of Deseret, but 
ingeniously wove patterns of intricate design; fashioned 





"Item 40, belonging to Mrs. B. H., Mt. Pleasant. 
“Item 69, belonging to Mrs. A. C., Ephraim. 

"Item 3, belonging to Mrs. G. R. O., Mt. Pleasant. 
“Item 418, belonging to Mrs. L. E., Mt. Pleasant. 
"Item 84, belonging to Mrs. C., Manti. 


“Juanita M. Larsen, Women in Industry, with Special Reference to Utah, Ms. 
(University of Utah Library, Salt Lake City), p. 251. 
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straw flowers” out of the native grasses they found in Utah; 
concocted dyes from weeds and blossoms that grew at their 
doorways; and supplied the lack of such things as whale- 
bone, starch, and buttons with home-made stays of wood, 
pasteboard, folded newspaper, and wooden slats, and draw- 
strings for lacing down bodices and around necklines, 

The “Deseret costume,” introduced by Eliza Snow 
around 1855,’ may have been suggested by Mrs. Bloomer’s 
then recent creation, though it grew out of the devout desire 
to provide a decent, modest garb which would not hamper 
the worker. It consisted of wide pants, gathered in a band 
about the ankle, short skirt, and a broad-brimmed straw hat 
of home manufacture.” 


The examination of some thousand items of Mormon 
pioneer dress of the period 1845-1875, refutes emphatically 
the belief that the pioneer woman went her way always in 
sunbonnet and calico, dull and uninteresting, a sad-faced 
zealot whose consecration to duty and to God precluded 
devotion to the beautiful things which God provided for her 
use on earth. On the contrary, the Mormon woman brought 
with her a love of beautiful things, and a skill to manufacture 
them even in the wilderness out of little more than her own 
ingenuity and imagination. The result of her handiwork, far 
from being drab, was a fashion rich in fine weaves, delicate 
embroideries, charming styles, and warm, vibrant colors. 
The Mormon woman adapted herself to fashion, as she 
did to her new environment, with a respectful deference tc 
things old, but with an eager delight in things new—and 
becoming. 


"Item 57, belonging to Mrs. J. P., Mt. Pleasant. 
"Neff, op. cit., p. 608. 
"Austin M. Ward, Male Life Among the Mormons (Philadelphia, 1863), p. 35. 
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THE DESERET ALPHABET 
S. S. Ivins 













In the 1932 Salt Lake City directory were more than 
twenty-five listings beginning with the word “Deseret.” They 
included two banks, a cigar stand, an employment bureau, 
and a potato chip company. 


This word first appeared in the literature of the Mor- 
mons in their earliest publication, the Book of Mormon. That 
book told the story of a small group of refugees from the 
Tower of Babel, setting out in search of anew home. Among 
the things they took along, “they did also carry with them 
deseret, which, by interpretation, is a honey bee... .”” 


The new word came into common use among the 
Mormons soon after they had settled in the Salt Lake Valley. 
Choosing the honey bee as their symbol of industry, they set 
up a provisional government which they named the State of 
Deseret. When they were granted a territorial government, 
unsympathetic officials in Washington denied them their 
chosen name. But to them, Utah was still their “lovely 
Deseret,”’ and when they decided to introduce a new system 
of orthography, they called it the Deseret Alphabet. 


It is not clear in whose mind the plan for a new alpha- 
bet was conceived. Jules Remy, who visited Salt Lake City 
in the summer of 1855, said of the experiment, “To give 
every man his due, we ought to say that the idea originated 
with the apostle W. W. Phelps, one of the regents of the 
University, and that it was he who worked out the letters.’” 
Many years later, F. D. Richards, one of the official Mormon 
historians, wrote to H. H. Bancroft that the alphabet “was 
a favorite project of Brigham Young.”* Whether or not the 
project originated in the mind of Brigham Young, it is cer- 
tain that he became its principal sponsor. 




































"Book of Mormon, Ether 2:3 


*Jules Remy and Julius Brenchley, A Journey to Great-Salt-Lake City (London, 
1861), II, 185. 


*Manuscript letter in the Bancroft Library at the University of California. 
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Whoever was responsible for the new alphabet, the idea 
of a language reform was perhaps a logical expression of 
some of the religious convictions of the early Mormons. They 
believed that they were the instruments to be used by the 
Lord in bringing about world-wide religious, social, and po- 
litical changes in preparation for the establishment of the 
kingdom of God upon the earth. In the course of this read- 
justment, there was to be a restoration of the biblical 
“ancient order of things,” including the pure universal lan- 
guage in use prior to the confusion of tongues. 


Brigham Young told how he once “spoke in tongues” 
before an early gathering of Mormons and was assured by 
the prophet Joseph Smith that he had spoken in “the pure 
Adamic language.’* And Apostle Orson Pratt, speaking of 
the imperfections of the English language, said, ‘“‘Will there 
be a pure language restored? There will; through the testi- 
mony of the prophets. We are also told that tongues will 
cease. We are to understand by this that the great varieties 
of languages and tongues that have existed on the earth for 
many ages, are to be done away; they are to cease; now 
something must take the place of those imperfect, confused 
languages and tongues. What is that something? It is a 
language that is spoken by higher orders of beings than 
ourselves; that is, beings that have progressed further than 
ourselves; it is that same language that was spoken for 
nearly two thousand years after the creation; that was 
spoken by Adam and by his children... . Whether this pure 
language here spoken of, which is to be spoken here upon 
the earth among mankind in their mortal state, is to be as 
perfect as the language that has to be spoken in our im- 
mortal state, is not for us tosay....”” 

The suggestion of a reform in language came when the 
Mormons had been only a few years in Utah. On April 8, 
1853, Brigham Young sat in the “Old Tabernacle” in Salt 
Lake City, listening to a lecture on education being de- 
livered by Orson Spencer, Chancellor of the newly created 
University of Deseret. The speaker was evidently talking 
over the heads of most of his listeners, and when he had 
concluded his remarks, Young followed with a discourse in 
which he spoke at length of the senseless complexities of the 





‘Millennial Star, XXIV (Liverpool, 1863), 439. 
SJournal of Discourses, III, 110. 
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English language. He said that, while he considered it to be 
as good a language as any in use, 


When we scan it narrowly, we find it to be fraught with im- 
perfections and ridiculous vagaries. . . . Brother Spencer has 
used language quite beyond your reach. Well, I have the 
foundation, and he can make the building. When he com- 
mences the building, I have asked the Board of Regents to 
cast out from their system of education, the present orthography 
and written form of our language, that when my children are 
taught the graphic sign for A, it may always represent that 
individual sound only. But as it now is, the child is perplexed 
that the sign A should have one sound in mate, a second sound in 
father, a third sound in fall, a fourth sound in man, and a fifth 
sound in many, and in other combinations, soundings different 
from these, while, in others, A is not sounded at all. I say let 
it have one sound all the time. And when P is introduced into 
a word, let it not be silent as in Phthisic, or sound like F in 
Physic, and let two not be placed instead of one in apple... . 

.... If there were one set of words to convey one set of 
ideas, it would put an end to the ambiguity which often 
mystifies the ideas given in the languages now spoken. Then 
when a great man delivered a learned lecture upon any subject, 
we could understand his words . . . . If I can speak so that you 
can get my meaning, I care not so much what words I use to 
convey that meaning. 

I long for the time that a point of the finger, or motion 
of the hand, will express every idea without utterance. When a 
man is full of light of eternity, then the eye is not the only 
medium through which he sees, his ear is not the only means by 
which he understands . . . . I shall yet see the time that I can 
converse with this people, and not speak to them, but the ex- 
pression of my countenance will tell the congregation what I 
wish to convey, without opening my mouth.® 


A year and a half later, steps were taken to begin a 
reformation in the written language. In October 1853, the 
Board of Regents of the University of Deseret appointed a 
committee of three to work out a system of orthography and 
prepare a schoolbook in the new characters. The committee 
included Parley P. Pratt, Heber C. Kimball, and George D. 
Watt.’ Watt was a “phonographer” who for many years 
reported the sermons of the leading church dignitaries and 
published them in a periodical which he called the Journal 
of Discourses. Pratt was a member of the Quorum of the 
Twelve Apostles, and one of the most prolific writers pro- 


‘Journal of Discourses, 1, 69-71. 
'H. H. Bancroft, History of Utah (San Francisco, 1890), p. 712. 
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duced by Mormonism. Kimball was First Counselor to 
Brigham Young in the Presidency of the Church. 


The Deseret News of November 24, 1853, reported that 
the Board of Regents, in cooperation with the Presidency of 
the Church, had been discussing the question of a reformed 
alphabet. It said: 

Now in the present stage of the discussion it is proposed by 
some to change a small portion of the English alphabetical 
characters and attach invariable certainty to the sounds of others, 
. . . Others are for carrying the reformation still further, think- 
ing that a people of progressive intellect will not be content 
with only a partial reformation, and that it requires an en- 
tirely new set of alphabetical characters to effect a clean, 
handsome reformation that will be abiding. All seem to be 
agreed that both the written and printed language should be 
one and the same. 


In the same issue of the News was a letter from a reform 


enthusiast who signed himself “Urs Go A. Hed.” He asked: 
“Kant we tawk with awl the nashuns?” 


The following December, Brigham Young, in his 
Governor’s message to the territorial legislature, called atten- 
tion to the need of a simplified language, and said that the 
“Regency” was working on the problem. He did not ask 
for legislation in the matter.* 


At a December 26th meeting in the Salt Lake City 14th 
Ward, Parley P. Pratt reported that the “Regency are get- 
ting out a new alphabet, and when we learn our letters 
ourselves, we will teach others.’ 


On January 19, 1854, the Deseret News announced: 
“The Board of Regents, in company with the Governor and 
heads of the departments, have adopted a new alphabet con- 
sisting of thirty-eight characters.” It added that the Board, 
despairing of simplifying “the English language,” had decid- 
ed “to invent an entirely new and original set of characters,” 
which would probably soon be given to the schools. 


These characters are much more simple in their structure 
than the usual alphabetical characters; every superfluous mark 
supposable is wholly excluded from them. The written and 
printed hand are substantially merged into one. 

We may derive a hint of the advantage to orthography 
from spelling the word “eight” which in the new alphabet re- 
quires only two letters instead of five, to spell it, viz “AT.” There 


"Deseret News, December 15, 1853. 
"Deseret News, January 12, 1854. 
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will be great saving of time and paper by the use of the new 
characters, and but a very small part of the time and expense 
will be requisite in obtaining a knowledge of the language. 

The orthography will be so abridged that an ordinary 
writer can probably write one hundred words a minute with 
ease, and consequently report the speech of a common speaker 
without much difficulty. 

As soon as this alphabet can be set in type, it will probably 
be furnished to the schools of the territory for their use and 
benefit, not, however, with a view to immediately supercede the 
use of the common alphabet which though it does nat make the 
comers thereunto perfect, still it is a vehicle that has become . 
venerable for age and much hard service. 

In the new alphabet every letter has a fixed and unalterable 
sound. By this method strangers cannot only acquire a knowledge 
of our language much more readily but a praticed reporter can 
also report a strange language when spoken... . 


Just who had “invented” the new alphabet is not clear. 
Jules Remy wrote that W. W. Phelps “worked out the 
letters.” But T. W. Ellerbeck, who worked in Brigham 
Young’s office while the alphabet was in use there, said that 
the characters were “designed principally by George D. 
Watt,” who had drawn part of them himself and selected 


others “from some of the ancient alphabets” found in Web- 


ster’s dictionary." And, according to Andrew Jenson, an 


assistant Church historian, they were “constructed” by “a 
committee composed of Orson Pratt, Parley P. Pratt, Wil- 
ford Woodruff, George D. Watt, Robert L. Campbell, and 
others.” 

With the new alphabet adopted, its sponsors took steps 
to promote its use. The First Presidency of the Church 
recommended it to the Saints and said that they desired 
“that all of our teachers and instructors will introduce it in 
their schools, and to their classes. The orthography of the 
English language needs reforming—a word to the wise is 
sufficient.”” 

George D. Watt and Albert Carrington lectured on the 
alphabet in Social Hall, and Watt began “organizing [six] 
schools in the different wards’of the city.”** 

Regents of the University were assigned to visit each 
school district in Salt Lake City and to “enjoin it upon 


“Remy and Brenchley, p. 185. 

“Deseret News, September 13, 1930. 

"Millennial Star, XVI (1854), 419. 

"Letter of George A. Smith to F. D. Richards in the Millennial Star, XVI, 584. 
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the Trustees and Board of Examination to make it an in- 
dispensable requisite in teachers to forthwith qualify them- 
selves to teach the Deseret Alphabet in their respective 
schools.”** 

In his December 1854 message to the Legislature, 
Governor Young recommended that the alphabet “be 
thoroughly and extensively taught in all the schools, com- 
bining, as it eminently does, a basis of instruction for the 
attainment of the English language, far surpassing in sim- 
plicity and ease any known to exist.” *° 

Elder B. B. Messenger taught the alphabet to the clerks 
in the Church Historian’s Office." And John B. Milner 
specialized in teaching it in Utah County, where he had 
“considerable success, having sixty scholars at Lehi, twenty- 
eight at American Fork, twenty-five at Mountainville, 
twenty-eight at Pleasant Grove, twenty-two at Provo First 
Ward, who are making good progress.””*’ 


At a meeting of the Deseret Typographical Association, 
(August 2, 1855), George D. Watt, of the “Committee on 
the Deseret Alphabet,” presented three resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted. The first hailed the new alpha- 
bet, “as a forerunner in that series of developments in phil- 
ology which shall prepare mankind for the reception of a 
pure language.” The second declared the intent of the 
association to work “towards rendering universal in our 
midst the practical adoption of this New Alphabet.” The 
third solicited the services of Elder Watt for the instruction 
of the members in the alphabet. Watt announced that his 
first lesson would be given on August 9th, at 6 p.m.” 

The attempt to promote the use of the alphabet in the 
schools did not meet with much success. It could not be en- 
forced because there was no tax-supported school system. 
And the teachers in the private schools showed little interest. 

When Jules Remy visited Salt Lake City in the summer 
of 1855, a year and a half had passed since the official adop- 
tion of the alphabet. He wrote that at that time, “nothing 
has been published, as far as we know, with these singular 


“Deseret News, December 7, 1854. 

* Millennial Star, XVII (1855), 262. 

*Ibid., p. 270. 

“George A. Smith in the Deseret News, March 21, 1855. 
*Deseret News, August 15, 1855. 
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types. We have known them used in private correspondence, 
and seen them on shop signs.”’ He predicted that the innova- 
tion would be “abandoned by its own authors.” He repro- 
duced an engraving of “a facsimile of the Mormon alphabet, 
which we had executed at San Francisco, in January, 1856, 
after some genuine specimens we brought from the Salt 
Lake.” This was, perhaps, the first engraving of the alpha- 
bet to be made. It showed forty characters, each represent- 
ing a single sound. Most of them appeared to be of original 
design, but about half a dozen could have been copied from 
the Greek and Arabic.” 

In December, 1855, Brigham Young wrote to F. D. 
Richards, who was presiding over the Mormon missionary 
work in Great Britain: 

We contemplate having a set of school books printed at the 
Liverpool Office, in the new alphabet; we would like to have you 
inform us in relation to getting up a font of type, and whether 
we will have to send any person to Liverpool for that purpose, 
or to oversee the printing of the books, the manuscript of course 
being furnished from this Territory. 

It is our intention to introduce this system in the schools 
throughout the Territory. . . . The Legislation Assembly will 
probably take this matter in hand and make an appropriation 
to further this object.”° 
The legislature did take the matter in hand and appro- 

priated the sum of $2,500.00 to be “expended under the 
direction and control of the Chancellor and Board of 
Regents in procuring fonts of Deseret Alphabet type, in pay- 
ing for printing books with said type, and for other pur- 
poses,’??* 

With the needed funds appropriated, the Board of Re- 
gents proceeded with plans to have school books printed. 
At its February 4, 1856, meeting, with the Presidency of the 
Church sitting in, “Elders W. Woodruff and S. W. Richards, 
Regents, and Elder George D. Watt, Secretary of the Board, 
were appointed a committee to prepare and arrange the 
matter” for the books.” 

The Board of Regents met again on February 11th, and 
acting on the suggestion of President Young, added D. H. 


"Remy and Brenchley, II, 185. 
*Millennial Star, XVIII (1856), 331. 


"Acts, Resolutions, etc., of the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Utah— 
1851 to 1870 inclusive, p. 110. See also Andrew Love Neff, History of 
Utah, 1847 to 1869 (Salt Lake City: Deseret News Press, 1940), p. 851. 


“Deseret News, February 6, 1856. 
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Wells, A. Carrington, and W. Willes to the committee on 
school books.** 

At the February 25th meeting of the Board, Chairman 
Wilford Woodruff told of the progress of his committee on 
preparing matter for school books. He “reported quite an 


amount in readiness for revision preparatory to being | 


copied.” But since the “committee on revision” had been too 
busy to pass on much of the manuscript presented, three new 
members were added to it. They were Elias Smith, Orson 
Pratt, and Parley P. Pratt. Also at this meeting, the pro- 
nunciation and spelling of “several classes of words, where 
custom invariably differs from that found in Webster’s dic- 
tionary, was unanimously decided upon, and a record thereof 
made by the secretary.” 

In the summer of 1856, the Deseret News began adver- 
tising for sale cards with the “latest revision” of the Deseret 
Alphabet printed on them. The cards sold for ten cents 
each, twenty-five cents for three, and seventy-five cents per 
dozen.” 

But progress in getting out the school books was slow. 
Nearly sixteen months after the appointment of the commit- 
tee on books, Erastus Snow was in St. Louis trying to secure 
type needed for the printing.” While he was there it was 
learned that a new governor, appointed in the place of 
Brigham Young, was on his way to Utah, escorted by a 
detachment of 2,500 United States troops. The Mormons 
offered a token resistance to this “invasion” and the “Utah 
War” followed. It was not until the fall of 1858 that this 
difficulty was adjusted and the Saints returned to their 
normal life. 

During the “War,” the new alphabet was apparently 
forgotten. But with peace restored, interest in it was revived. 
Under date of November 20, 1858, the L. D. S. Journal 
History says: 

At four o’clock p.m. Wilford Woodruff called on President 

Young, and conversed with him in regard to the Deseret Alpha- 

bet. The works that we formerly compiled are all lost. The 


President wished Wilford Woodruff to take hold with George 
D. Watt and get up some more. 


*Ibid., February 11, 1856. 
“Deseret News, February 27, 1846. 
*Ibid., July 2, 1856. 


*See May 29, 1857, letter of Brigham Young to H. S. Eldredge, in Utah State 
Historical Society Library. 
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THE DESERET ALPHABET 


Early in the following year the Deseret News formally 
introduced the alphabet to its readers. In the issue of 
February 16, 1859, it ran a cut of the characters, together 
with an extract from the Gospel of St. Matthew, printed in 
the strange writing. The alphabet, as presented by the News, 
was not identical with the engraving published by Jules 
Remy. A half dozen of the symbols had been altered and 
those representing the “or” and “U” sounds were missing, 
leaving thirty-eight characters. 

The News was not enthusiastic about the new alphabet. 
It said, ““We present to the people the Deseret Alphabet, but 
we have not adopted any rules to bind the taste, judgment, 
or preference of any. Such as it is you have it.” However, 
it added hopefully, that the more the new system was stud- 
ied, the more useful it would appear. 

Brief articles in the characters continued in the News 
for more than a year; then, in May, 1860, they were dis- 
continued without comment. Four years later, in May, 1864, 
they reappeared, but ran for only six months. 

The alphabet was used to a limited extent in the Church 
Historian’s Office and in keeping Brigham Young’s ledger, 
but aside from this, the reform movement came to a stand- 
still. The plan to publish school books appears to have been 
forgotten. Of this lapse of interest in the project, F. D. 
Richards wrote, “Then, other matters demanding attention, 
the Deseret Alphabet went out of use by a kind of tacit 
neglect, or by general distaste for it.”*’ 

But, while the new alphabet had apparently been 
abandoned, the idea of a reform in writing persisted. In 
April, 1867, Edward L. Sloan sent a letter to the Deseret 
News, calling a meeting of those interested in organizing a 
phonographic society to “adopt a uniform system of phon- 
ography,” so that “all may write alike.” He offered to train 
instructors who could teach the new system in the schools.” 

This renewed interest in phonetics must have aroused 
the friends of the Deseret Alphabet, for, at the October 
Conference of the Church, Brigham Young and George A. 
Smith urged the Saints to resume their study of it.” 

The attempt of President Young to revive his pet pro- 
ject appeared at first to have failed. ‘The News of December 





“Letter to H. H. Bancroft in Bancroft Library. 
“Deseret News, April 24, 1867. 
*Ibid., Octcber 9, 1867. 
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19th reported that at a meeting of the Board of Regents, held 
the previous evening, “it was unanimously resolved to adopt 
the phonetic characters employed by Ben Pitman of Cin- 
cinnati, for printing purposes... .” And the next day the 
paper carried a somewhat sad farewell to the discarded 
alphabet. It explained that the question of reform in spell- 
ing had 
rested with great weight upon the mind of President Young, 
and his interest in it has never flagged. Under his direction, 
years ago, characters were adopted, notices for them were im- 
ported and a quantity of type was cast. But, whether from 
ignorance or design, the matrices were very rudely made, and 
did the characters great injustice. 
This error had “kept the proposal in obeyance.” It had now 
been decided by the Chancellor and Board of Regents, 
President Young meeting with them, and taking great interest 
in the discussion to adopt the Pitman Phonetic alphabet and 
recommend it to the people for their adoption . . . .Pitman’s 
characters are available. This is the reason for their selection, 
and not because they were thought to be the best characters for 
an alphabet .... 
But, although its obituary had been written, the alpha- 
bet would not die. On the evening of February 3, 1868, 
a full board of Regents met in President Young’s office, and 
discussed the best form of characters to be used for a phonetic 
alphabet. A reconsideration of the Pitman Alphabet drew forth 
a universal expression .in favor of our characters, known as 
the Deseret Alphabet, as being better adapted; and a motion was 
made to take the necessary measures to introduce it in printed 
works. °° 
The following May 15th, the Board of Regents again 
met in President Young’s office, and voted to have Professor 
Orson Pratt, “‘as soon as possible, furnish matter for elemen- 
tary works to be printed in the Deseret Alphabet.”” Pro- 
fessor Pratt soon finished his assignment, and D. O. Calder 
was sent to “the States” to arrange for the casting of type 
and the publication of school books. The Deseret News of 
August 13th reported that 
he has sent on a specimen copy of the primer he has got out. 
It contains thirty-six pages printed in the new alphabet. The 
characters, to a person unaccustomed to them, may look strange, 


but to the eye with which they are familiar, they are beautiful. 
Their chief beauty is their simplicity. 


“Deseret News, February 4, 1868. 
“Ibid., May 16, 1868. 
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The News added that, while the plan to accomplish such a 
radical reform might be quixotic in an ordinary community, 
“our position is tnique. We are united. This system can be 
made universal among us with but little trouble.” 

At the October Conference, Brigham Young announced 
that there were “many thousands of small books, called the 
first and second readers” on their way to Utah to be dis- 
tributed. He asked that the books be introduced into the 
schools.” 

The school books arrived. The “Furst Book” contained 
thirty-six pages of printed matter, and the “Sekund Book” 
seventy-two pages. With one exception, the characters in 
the primers were the same as those used by the Deseret News 
ten years earlier. The sign for the long “A” sound had been 
reversed. 

At the meeting of the Board of Regents on October 
30, 1868, it was reported that ten thousand copies of each 


of the primers had been received, 
and now require to be distributed among the scholars through- 
out the Territory. They are well printed, cn good paper, pro- 
fusely illustrated, and make the beginning of a very excellent 
series of elementary works. . . . Some errors have unavoidably 
crept in, but these will be corrected in a list of errata, and a 
printed sheet containing the corrections will be placed in each 


copy. 
Orson Pratt, George D. Watt, and school superintendent 


R. L. Campbell were appointed to a committee to make cor- 
rections, “fix the prices of the books, and dispose of them to 
the schools in behalf of the Board of Regents.”** The first 
book was offered for sale at fifteen cents and the second at 
twenty cents. 

Once the primers were in circulation, attention turned 
to the publication of other books in the alphabet. Orson 
Pratt reported to the March 1, 1869, meeting of the Board of 
Regents, that “after four months’ continuous labor, he had 
completed the translation of the Book of Mormon” into the 
Deseret characters. Superintendent R. L. Campbell was ap- 
pointed to assist him “in the revision of the work, with a 
view to its speedy publication.” 

George A. Smith told the April General Conference 
that the Book of Mormon manuscript was ready for publica- 
"Journal of Discourses, XII, 297. 


"Deseret News, October 31, 1868. 
“Ibid., March 2, 1869. 
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tion, and it was “designed to publish an edition of ten 
thousand copies, suitable for the use of the schools.’’”’ 


A few days later, a meeting of the Chancellor and 
Board of Regents, held in the office of President Young, 
authorized Orson Pratt to go to New York to superintend the 
publishing of the Book of Mormon. It was “intended to 
publish the Book in one volume for family use, and also to 
publish it in three parts for use in the schools in the Terri- 
tory, the whole forming too cumbrous a volume for class 
use.” Pratt told the Board that he expected, within a few 
weeks, to have a translation of the Book of Doctrine and 
Covenants completed.” 


Professor Pratt left for New York, and in June wrote 
to Superintendent Campbell that he was forwarding 

two copies of the first six pages of the book, in which, by a 
fifth reading, I discover but one letter wrong. This, I believe, 
is much more accurate than the generality of books, printed in 
the old orthography. The large capitals are not yet finished but 
will, when done, be stereotyped, and inserted in their appro- 
priate places in the work. . . . The compositors make a great 
abundance of mistakes in setting the type, which greatly in- 
creases my labor in the corrections.”*? 

The News of September 28th reported that the publica- 
tion of the new version of the Book of Mormon had been 
accomplished, and hailed the event as “the greatest stride 
yet made in the world towards phonetic reform.” In Decem- 
ber, Superintendent Campbell placed the books on sale at 
the Historian’s Office. Prices were two dollars for the 
Book of Mormon, and seventy-five cents for “Part First 
(containing 116 pages) designed for a Third Reader,” with 
a “Heavy discount to Wholesale Purchasers.” Both books 
were “Published For The Deseret University By Russell 
Bros.” The full Book of Mormon contained 443 pages, in- 
dicating that the use of the new characters resulted in a 
saving of about twenty per cent in printing space. 

In the meantime, the task of getting the Deseret 
primers into the schools was being pushed. Late in 1868, 
School Superintendent Campbell and Edward Stevenson 
made a three weeks’ tour of the southern counties, holding 





*Ibid., April 8, 1869. 
*Ibid., April 14, 1869. 
*Ibid., June 19, 1869. 
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meetings in the interest of the alphabet. The Desert News 
reported that they had a jolly time, 


the incongruities and inconsistencies of the present system of 
orthography forming the subject of many a laughable joke, while 
illustrating the advantages of the Deseret system of reading and 
writing. The Scandinavians hail the new system with much 
pleasure.** 


Similar trips were made to other parts of the Territory. 


On January 25, 1869, at a meeting of “many of the 
school trustees and school teachers” of Salt Lake City, ap- 
parently called by Campbell, the “introduction of the Des- 
eret characters and readers in the schools was discussed and 
agreed to. .. . The teachers appointed Saturday next at 9:00 
a.m. for a meeting of all the teachers of the city, who wished 
to attend and be instructed in Deseret orthography.”” If 
anyone came to the Saturday meeting, the News did not 
report the fact. 


Brigham Young praised the alphabet before the ladies 
of the 15th Ward Relief Society, and recommended its in- 
troduction into the schools, “not that the old method may be 
thrown away or discarded, but as a means of facilitating 
the progress of the children in their studies.’** And at the 
General Conference in October, Apostle George A. Smith 
charged the bishops with the duty of disseminating “a 
knowledge of those characters” among the people. 


The Juvenile Instructor, a periodical published for the 
Sunday School children, did its bit to promote the use of 
the alphabet. It said: | 


About sixteen years ago, the Chancellor and the Board of 
Regents of the University of Deseret, under the direction of 
President Young, got up a new alphabet, which was called the 
Deseret Alphabet. . . . There are two Readers and the Book of 
Mormon now printed in the Deseret Alphabet. Every child 
should learn to read them. They are easily learned . . . . When 
these readers and Books of Mormon are sold, then the Board of 
Regents will have money to print the Old and New Testaments; 
the Book of Covenants, a dictionary, and other books. . . . We 
hope that every Sunday School Superintendent will introduce 
these books into his school, so that all the children may become 
familiar with the system.** 





"Ibid., December 10, 1868. 

"Ibid., January 26, 1869. 

“Ibid., February 20, 1869. 

“Juvenile Instructor, IV (1869), 180. 
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The Deseret News of December 17, 1869, carried a long 
editorial in defense of the experiment. It recognized the 
problem of introducing the alphabet into the schools before 
books were available. But now that there were primers and 
Books of Mormon in abundance, they “should be used in the 
Sunday Schools, in households, and in every schoolroom in 
the Territory.” The News believed that it was only necessary 
to “let it be known by the people of this Territory that a new 
and better system should be adopted, and they will not 
hesitate to carry it out.” A month later it prophesied that 
“at no distant date, the alphabet will be universally used 
by the people of this Territory.”” 

Edward L. Sloan, “Phonetician and Practical Phono- 
grapher,” opened a school of phonography, and offered his 
students free lessons in the Deseret Alphabet.* 

A few teachers tried to introduce the new alphabet into 
their schools. Someone signing himself “Nestor” wrote from 
Tooele that the system was being taught “in Mr. Bowen’s 
school and.we hope soon to have it in other schools.” 

And W. R. May of Nephi rebuked those teachers who 
“think that they cannot spare time” to teach the reformed 
alphabet. He said that he had “a day school, composed of 
eighty children in which I have introduced the Deseret 
Alphabet with success.” He insisted that it was only neces- 
sary “to put the First and Second Readers into the children’s 
hands and they will learn to read in them without teaching.” 
He urged his fellow teachers to follow his example. “Do 
not throw cold water upon the efforts of our leaders in this 
respect by being dilitory in providing the books or in making 
light of the subject in any way... .””° 

One of the most promising projects for introducing the 
alphabet was that of W. A. McMaster. He opened a special 
school in Salt Lake City for “teaching phonetics, using the 
Deseret Alphabet. Brother W. E. Jones was elected principal 
teacher, with several auxiliaries. There were twenty-six 
pupils in attendance at the opening of the class.” 

But the attempt to get the alphabet into the schools 
met with little success, and, according to F. D. Richards, 
was soon abandoned because the characters were too diffi- 





“Deseret News, January 19, 1870. 
“Ibid., January 4, 1870. 

“TIbid., February 25, 1869. 

“Ibid., January 17, 1870. 
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cult to read.** And there appears to be no evidence that it was 
ever included in the curricula of the University of Deseret. 

Toward the end of 1870, the Deseret News discontinued 
advertising the sale of the Deseret books. And when, in 
November, School Superintendent Campbell wrote to the 
News to explain why the “National series” of school books 
had been chosen over the McGuffy and Independent Read- 
ers, he did not mention the Deseret primers. 

However, nearly two years later, there were those who 
had hopes for the survival of the alphabet. During the sum- 
mer of 1872, meetings were held in Salt Lake City for the 
purpose of developing uniform procedure in the Mormon 
Sunday Schools. George Q. Cannon, General Superinten- 
dent of Sunday Schools 


suggested the wisdom of forming classes to read the Book of 
Mormon in the Deseret Alphabet, as it was the wish of President 
Young that a knowledge of these characters should be extended 
among the Saints.*” 


A committee was appointed to carry out some of Cannon’s 
suggestions, but his recommendation concerning the alpha- 
bet was not followed, and this last attempt to revive interest 
in the experiment was without avail. 

If notice of the abandonment of the Deseret Alphabet 
was needed, it came in the summer of 1877, when Orson 
Pratt was sent to Liverpool “for the purpose of printing the 
Book of Mormon, and the Book of Doctrine and Covenants, 
according to the phonotype system of Pitman.” He ordered 
the necessary “phonotype” from London, but just when 
“most of it had arrived in Liverpool,” he was called back to 
Utah because of the death of Brigham Young. The plan 
to publish books in Pitman was dropped. 

The only books published in the Deseret Alphabet 
were the two primers, the Book of Mormon complete, and 
“Part First” of the Book of Mormon containing 116 pages, 
and “designed for a Third Reader.” There is no way of 
knowing how many of these books found their way into the 
schools or the homes of the people. They still appear fre- 
quently in second-hand book stores, and very few of them 
show signs of having been used. Rarely is a primer found 
containing the sheet with “a list of errata,” which was to be 
placed in each book sold. 








“Letter to Bancroft. 
“Juvenile Instructor, VII (1872), 144. 
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Nor do we know much about the extent to which the 
alphabet was used in writing. F. D. Richards said that it 
was used for “about a year” in keeping Brigham Young’s 
ledger, and “to some extent in the Historian’s Office . . . 
during a similar period in 1859 and 1860.”*° And at the 
height of its popularity, a few of the more faithful Saints used 
it in keeping their private Journals. If it was used in corre- 
spondence, as Jules Remy suggested, little or no evidence of 
the fact has survived. 


It was charged that the Mormons inaugurated their 
language reform as a scheme to maintain their isolation 
and to prevent “outsiders” from knowing what was happen- 
ing in Utah. It does not appear that these were major ob- 
Jectives of the experiment, although the exclusion of Gentile 
scribblings was undoubtedly one of the benefits which it was 
hoped would be realized. T. W. Ellerbeck said that the 
alphabet was adopted by the University regents “with the 
view of enabling our youth to learn more easily to read and 
spell, and to hinder or prevent their access to the yellow 
colored literature of our age or any unwholesome reading.“ 
And the Deseret News, discussing the purposes of the re- 
form, declared: 

The greatest evils which now flourish, and under which 

Christendom groans, are directly traceable to the licentious- 

ness of the press. . . . It is our aim to check its demoralizing 

tendencies, and in no way can we better do this, than by making 

the knowledge of the Deseret Alphabet general and by train- 

ing the children in its use.*° 
Again, in a dissertation on “Literature and its Influence,” 
the News argued that, while children who could read only 
the new alphabet “might labor under some disadvantages,” 
these would not be “wholly unmixed with benefits” as long 
as the country was flooded with such pernicious publications 
as the Police Gazette, Day's Doings, and Last Sensation.” 


Because this bold undertaking in language reform was 
permitted to expire so quietly, we have little contemporary 
comment on the reasons for its failure. Jules Remy had pre- 
dicted that the alphabet would be abandoned on account 
of the “inconveniences to which it would give use, such as 


“Letter to Bancroft. 
“Deseret News, September 13, 1930. 
“Ihid., August 13, 1868. 

"Ibid., March 25, 1869. 
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the effacement of etymologies, and the disconnection of roots 
from their derivations.”*’ Bancroft, probably repeating the 
opinion of F. D. Richards, said that the “tailless characters, 
and the monotonous evenness of the lines, made the words 
difficult to distinguish ; and it was found impossible to insure 
uniform pronunciation and orthography.”** B. H. Roberts 
thought that “the limitations of the community” made the 
experiment “abortive.”** And Ellerbeck wrote: 


I do not think it was officially discarded but it was found in 
practice that the economical idea for the benefit of the en- 
during qualities of the type did not answer well for the eyes— 
the monotony of the lines of type without tops or tails made 
it more difficult for the eyes to follow than the old style. Busier 
times coming on, the characters of the Deseret Alphabet grad- 
ually disappeared.°° 


Thus, twenty years after its inauguration, the Mormon 
plan to reform the English language came to an unlamented 
end. It had received the enthusiastic support of Brigham 
Young and other high Church officials. But the Saints, in 
refutation of the popular notion that they blindly followed 
their leaders in all things, had rejected the new alphabet, 
and chosen to retain the old system, with all its “imperfec- 
tions and ridiculous vagaries.” 


"Remy and Brenchley, II, 185. 

“Bancroft, History of Utah, p. 714. 

“B. H. Roberts, Comprehensive History of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints (Salt Lake City, 1930), V, 79. 

"Deseret News, September 13, 1930. 








THE DESERET READERS 


LEAH R. FrisBy AND HEcTor LEE 


A part of the program to simplify and rationalize ortho- 
graphy which produced the Deseret Alphabet—perhaps the 
most difficult part of the program—was to propagate this 
new system of writing. And the logical place to begin was 
with children in the schools, whose minds were still un- 
tainted by the phonetic absurdities of conventional spelling, 
But it was not till the movement had almost died that text- 
books in the new script were finally issued. In 1868, a first 
reader (The Deseret First Book) was published’ by the 
Regents of the Deseret University. It contained thirty-four 
pages of graded sentences, a transliteration of the names of 
the cardinal numbers, and a multiplication table; and it 
was generously adorned with pictures. Later, a Second Book 
of seventy-two pages, for older students, appeared. At the 
end of this Second Book is noted in standard type: 

The illustrations used in the First and Second Books are selected 


from Willson’s Readers (so justly popular, and so universally 

used in the Territory), by the kind permission of the author and 

publisher. 

Although every effort was made to introduce the Books 
as textbooks in the schools, the old readers were not dis- 
carded. The experiment proved unsuccessful because, in the 
first place, the undertaking was too expensive. George A. 
Smith, in a sermon delivered April 8, and printed in The 
Star of May 29, 1869, said: 

The manuscript of the Book of Mormon is in the Deseret Alpha- 

bet, and is now ready for publication. It is designed to publish 

an edition of ten thousand copies, suitable for the use in the 
schools. Its publication will involve considerable expense.” 

That expense was verified in the report of Chancellor 
Wells, of the University of Deseret, on February 17, 1870: 

The appropriation of $10,000 made by your honorable body 

at the last session has been expended in procuring works 


"A teacher’s book, printed in Roman type, carried a key to the first half of the 
First Reader. The title page bears the date 1863, but we have found 
no book of that date printed in the new alphabet. 

"Andrew Love Neff, History of Utah, 1847 to 1869 (Salt Lake City: Deseret 
News Press, 1940), p. 854. 
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printed in the Deseret characters, including 20,000 copies of the 
first and second school books designed for introduction in com- 
mon schools as readers; 8,000 copies of the first part of the 
Book of Mormon, and 500 of the book complete, and the stereo- 
type plates of all have been secured. There are yet some 
balances due for services rendered in prosecuting these labors, 
which will be liquidated as soon as possible out of the sales of 
the above books, and it is designed, as means accumulate from 
those sales, to use them again in procuring further works of 
the kind.* 

The services of Orson Pratt amounted to $6,038.05 (he 
had asked for $6,537.87) and the total sum for the experi- 
ment of the Alphabet amounted to $20,000, “an educational 
fortune for that day,” observes Neff.* Apparently book 
sales were not good. 

Perhaps a more significant reason for the failure of the 
project becomes apparent when one examines the books 
themselves. The tailless characters and the monotonous 
evenness of the lines made words difficult to distinguish. Be- 
sides, pronunciation and orthography could not be made uni- 
form. The word when is sounded “h-woo-e-n”; yes comes 
out “ye-e-s”; will is “woo-i-l”; the article a is phonetically 
“ah”; and the article the is alway “th” as in thy. The word 
university is pronounced “ye-i-oo-n-i-v-ur-s-i-t-1.” The con- 
sonants, too, are difficult to remember. 

Furthermore, the founding fathers apparently did not 
consider it their function to entertain the “rising genera- 
tion” with lessons that were interesting. The following 
example will show that the exercises are not exactly thrill- 
ing. The first two lessons go like this: “I am in. As we go. 
On to it. Iam. He is. ItisI. It ishe. Am I in? So is he. 
Is he up? He is up. We go up to it.” One can scarcely im- 
agine a frontier youngster held spellbound by such exciting 
lessons as these: “I see a fly. May I get the fly? Yes, you may 
get it, but it will fly off. It bit an ox. The ox can run. Can 
the fly run? Yes, the fly can run up on the high wall.” 

The educators did not object to such colloquialisms as 
“T have a nag’”’—a touch of frontier realism, no doubt. And 
they were most anxious to let the primer exercises teach 
practical lessons. The books convey the kind of practicality 
that one would expect in an isolated, self-supporting, desert 
community. “When we get up at sunrise,” suggests that 


"Tbid., p. 855. 
‘Log. cit. 
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ideal of industry and thrift observed by the people who 
called their land “Deseret.” 

Two lessons are devoted to riding horses and owning 
guns. “A gun is good to keep off the dogs and bad men at 
night,” we are told. There are lessons on how to dig a well, 
how to grow rhubarb, or “pie-plant,” how to train a colt, 
how to weave a hat, and how to care for fruit trees. That it 
is necessary to go to school is another precept that one 
would expect here, for the Mormons kept their teachers busy 
even while crossing the plains, and held school in wagon- 
boxes and tents after arrival in the valley. 

Bible quotations are included, with the entire Sermon 
on the Mount occupying the last several pages of the Second 
Book. The Lord’s Prayer and some of the Proverbs also 
appear. 

There are several science lessons which, of course, leave 
much to be desired by way of complete information, but at 
least science was not ignored. The sun and stars, animals, 
insects are all discussed, though of necessity in rather super- 
ficial fashion. Lesson 17 in the Second Book is called “The 
Stars,” and follows the poem “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little 
Star.” It says: 

The poetry, printed above, called “The Little Star,” is often 

spoken by young boys and girls. It tells very happily their 

thoughts about the star. But there are many things which the 
youthful do not know about the stars. There are also many 
things about the starry heavens which are unknown to the aged 
and the learned. The stars are too numerous to be counted by 


men: many of them are at a very great distance from the earth 
which we inhabit. They are also much larger than this globe. 


At the end of each book are the multiplication tables, 
and a table of Arabic numbers with the equivalents spelled 
out in the Deseret characters. Book Two adds Roman 
numerals and a table of contents. 

And of course moral lessons are not overlooked. There 
are several on the necessity of strict obedience to parents. 
Honesty is praised in several exercises, and the reader is 
admonished to “feed the cow,” and to “let the cat lie near 
the warm fire!” He is urged to be good to the poor, and to 
shun tobacco and those who use the “filthy weed.” Even 
the lesson on play is more didactic than gamesome, with its 
insistence on children’s duties and on propriety. Lesson XLV 
(see illustration) reads: 

It is pleasing to children, to have their seasons of play, and 
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to have their choice sports. This is right, and it is good for 
children thus to amuse themselves, at a proper time and place. 

The see-saw on this picture is one of the plays in which 
youth indulge, and with many it is thought to be a very fine 
pastime. 

These children enjoy their frolic, and are glad to have such 
times. They live in the country, and were it not for their plays 
and games, they would be dull; but they have all sorts of sport, 
and they enjoy it too; for they are healthy, and full of vigor. 
They breathe the pure air. They rise early in the morning; and 
have all their little tasks to perform; and when these are 
over, they have leave granted them to play. 


The “literature” of the readers is in the Second Book 
only, and consists of poems such as “The Star,” mentioned 
above, “Little Drops of Water, Little Grains of Sand,” and 
afew others. The poem “To a Grand-child” begins: 


Oh speak the truth, my pretty child, 
Oh speak the sacred truth; 

Twill blossom in your coming years, 
If planted in your youth.... 


Two other poems are interesting here because they convey so 
well the flavor of Mormon pioneer thinking: 


THE GOOD BOY 


When Earnest was a little boy 

He learned to read and spell; 

He always went in time to school, 
And got his lessons well. 


What his dear mother bid him do, 
He never failed to try, 

He never spoke a naughty, word, 
And never told a lie. 


And when he grew to be a man, 
Good people loved him well; 
And of his kind and noble deeds, 
The little children tell. 


God loved him too, and when he died, 
He took him up above; 

And placed him in a happy home 
Where all is peace and love. 
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The lark is up to meet the sun, 
The bee is on the wing; 

The ant his labor has begun, 
The groves with music ring. 


And shall I sleep when beams of morn 
Their light and glory shed? 

For thinking beings were not born 

To waste their time in bed. 


With the coming of the railroad in 1869, school books 
became more plentiful. There came also the distracting in- 
fluences of the outside world. Gradually the Deseret Alpha- 
bet was forgotten, and today it is little more than a curiosity 
to the few people who know about it. The University of 
Utah has a collection of first and second readers that can- 
not be read without a key; the Church has a font of type 
that cannot be used; and a few of the older citizens have 
memories of a queer looking alphabet which they studied 
long ago in school, and from which they derived only a 
lifelong handicap in spelling English words in the conven- 
tionally inconsistent way. To the historian, the Deseret 
Alphabet is little more than a “noble experiment.” But to 
the folklorist it becomes another significant expression of 
that yearning found in the hearts of all people—the yearn- 
ing for a more perfect and harmonious society that made 
possible the conquering of the West. 
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YOURS TILL— 
A Study of Children’s Autograph Rhymes in Utah 


MARGUERITE Ivins WILSON 


During the past winter, a study of children’s games in 
Utah has elicited, among other materials sent in by school 
children from various parts of the state, a great many of the 
thymes which they write in their friends’ autograph books. 
The number of these rhymes contributed as compared with 
other types of child lore, their general distribution and in- 
teresting variations, indicated that here is a field of folklore 
research which offers possibilities for further collection and 
study. At present the available collections of rhymes of this 
sort, either in Utah or from other parts of the country, are 
extremely rare. There exists very little material, therefore, 
with which to make comparisons; consequently, this study 
can only present the rhymes collected with comments on 
their distribution in the state and their general characteris- 
tics, without attempting to make any conclusive statements 
as to possible origins or wider distribution. 

The collection from which the examples given here 
have been taken was contributed mainly by students of the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades in various parts of 
the state of Utah. The schools represented are located in 
cities distributed over the state from Weber county on the 
north to Wayne and Beaver counties in the south, and 
which range in size from Salt Lake, the capital and largest 
city with a population of approximately one hundred 
seventy-five thousand, to Bicknell, a small, isolated farm- 
ing community of slightly over two hundred. The rhymes 
collected in Salt Lake came from two opposite parts of the 
city. The pupils of one school in the western, industrial 
section of the city represent many nationalities. About one 
third of them are of foreign-born parents, principally Mexi- 
can, with some Italian, Greek, Japanese, and a few Negroes. 
The two other schools are located in the newer residential 
district where most of the parents belong to the business and 
professional class and few of them are foreign-born. 
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Four other towns besides the two already mentioned 
are represented in the collection. Ogden is the second largest 
city in the state and the principal railroad center of the 
region. The population, about ninety-eight per cent white, 
is about one-third that of Salt Lake. Eureka is a mining 
town in the central part of the state in the midst of one of its 
richest mineral areas. The nearly twenty-three hundred 
people which make up its population are typical of such 
Western towns, a combination of many nationalities—Irish, 
Cornish, Mexican, Italian, Greek. Salina, farther to the 
south, is a small town of sixteen hundred people in a farm- 
ing and grazing area and is a shipping point for the products 
of the region. Many of the people in this section are of 
Scandinavian descent. Milford is a similar town of about the 
same size in the southwestern part of the state. 

The autograph rhymes sent in by the children from 
these widely varied sections show few basic differences. 
Race, religion, occupation, or geographical location, with 
minor exceptions which will be discussed later, seem to have 
little effect on their development. It appears from the 
present collection that the majority of the older and more 
sentimental verses are popular in smaller towns, but it will 
be necessary to get a wider sampling and many more ex- 
amples before one can speak with assurance. 

Local place names have been used in some of the 
rhymes, as in the following examples: 


I never went to college, 

I never went to Yale, 

But I spent my life a-living 
In the Salt Lake City jail. 


The stork he flew from north to south 

With little Barbara in his mouth, 

He thought he had a little fool, 

And dropped her in the Franklin School. 


Yours till Bear Lake has cubs. 


It is evident that local influence in such cases is purely 
superficial, as only the name is local; the same verses are 
found with other place names substituted. 

In general, the same types of rhymes were reported by all. 
the children, and it seems that the variations in them are due 
more to individual attempts at originality than to anything ° 
else. Exact duplications are the exception rather than the 
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rule. Although the similarities of type are noticeable, each 
child seems to have his own version, and very few rhymes 
were reported in the same words from more than one school. 
This variation is more marked in the autograph rhymes than 
in the other kinds of rhymes collected from the same chil- 
dren. The reason is that while the child of this age hesitates 
to diverge very far from the pattern set by the rest of the 
group, he nevertheless wants to express his own personality. 
An autograph inscription is essentially an individual expres- 
sion and the child undoubtedly thumbs through the book 
to see what the others have written and then tries to be 
slightly different. 

As was to be expected, the great majority of the rhymes 
were sent by girls. Boys do write in the autograph books, 
although not as much as the girls, but for a twelve-year old 
boy to own a book and carry it around to be signed would 
mark him as a “sissy” in most groups. The boys are more 
inclined merely to sign their names or write a friendly 
sentence or two than to write in rhyme. Most of the verses 
which they do write are flippant and not particularly flatter- 
ing, as these samples of their efforts show: 


Roses are red, 

Violets are blue, 
You like Miss 
So phooey to you. 





Full speed ahead! 
Heck isn’t half full yet. 


When you get married, 
And live across the river, 
Send me a piece 

Of your old man’s liver. 


I have attempted to divide the rhymes in the collection 
into several groups on the basis of their form and subject 
matter. Other ways of classification might be used, but this 
one is as revealing as any. 

One type of inscription is not a rhyme at all but merely 
a “complimentary closing,” sometimes written alone and at 
other times attached to a rhyme. Almost without excep- 
tion the basis of these is a pun, often on the name of some 
place in the state: 
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Yours till Fish Lake lays eggs. 
Yours till Great Salt Lake has to wear 
rubber pants to keep its bottom dry. 


Other names are also used: 


Yours until Germany gets Hungary 

and cooks Turkey in Greece. 
Yours till Mt. McKinley gets assassinated. 
Yours till Sir Walter Raleigh rides a Camel 

to Chesterfield to buy a Lucky Strike. 
Yours till the Statue of Liberty gets married. 


Some are more general: 


Yours till bobby pins get seasick from 
sitting on too many permanent waves. 

Yours till butter flies. 

Yours till table legs wear stockings. 

Yours till the kitchen sinks. 

Yours till the sun sets dishes on your table. 


This sort of variation, too, is sometimes found: 
May we be friends till the bed springs. 


All of these except two were contributed by the chil- 
dren of Salt Lake and Salina. There is no apparent ex- 
planation for this distribution. It may be that they are not 
popular in the other towns at present, or that the children 
took the request for rhymes very literally. So far, I have 
found in old autograph books of the past century’ no in- 
scriptions based on a pun as these are. The closings there 
are all of the “Your loving friend and schoolmate” variety. 

The rhymed inscriptions are usually of four lines. Two 
lines are also common, less often eight, three, or five. Very 
few of them are longer than eight lines. The only rhyme 
sent by all the schools was the old and very familiar one: 

Roses are red, 

Violets are blue, 

Sugar is sweet, 

And so are you. 
A whole group of verses is built around this favorite. Al- 
though it is still in wide use, it is by no means as popular 
as the variations on it; there appear to be almost as many 
versions as children contributing them. Only two of the 
variants were reported by more than one school. The ori- 


*The old rhymes referred to in this study were taken from two autograph books 
belonging to my mother, dated 1894 and 1896, and from a collection 
gathered by the Daughters of Utah Pioneers, published in Heart Throbs 
of the West, vol. 7, p. 47. 
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ginal, but no variations of it, was sent in from Bicknell. It is 
possible that the isolation of this town may explain why a 
practice so general in other towns is not found at all here, 
and since the variations are not found in old books, it is safe 
to suppose that they are a modern development. A few, like 
the original, are complimentary, but the majority are de- 
cidedly the reverse. As a rule, the first two lines are the 
same as the old rhyme, the second pair contain the var- 
iations : 





Roses are red, 
Violets are blue, 

You are quite pretty, 
For I like you. 


Roses are red, 

Violets are blue, 

You are my best friend, 

And I do mean you. 
One gives a rather dubious compliment: 

Lemons are sour, 

But you aren’t. 
Another has an unexpected coda: 


Rain on the roof, 
Reminds me of you, 
Drip, drip, drip. 
Most of the conclusions are definitely unflattering: 


I know a donkey, 
That looks like you. 


Hogs are hogs, 


And you are you. 


The sidewalk is cracked, 
And so are you. 


I hugged a bed post, 
And thought it was you. 


I copied your paper, 
And I flunked too. 


One is a reciprocal agreement: 


You vote for me, 
And I'll vote for you. 
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. One boy has a typically modern and boyish version: 


Roses are red, 

Footballs are tan, 

If you think you’re cute, 
So’s your old man. 


Some rhymes are obviously based on the same one but vary 
more in wording than the foregoing ones: 


Roses may bloom, 
Violets may die, 
Friends may forget you, 
But never will I. 


Sugar is sweet, 

So is wine; 

I’m no Mae West, 

But come up and see me sometime. 


Rubies are red, 
Diamonds are blue, 
Gold is yellow, 
And so are you. 


The last word on this subject is furnished by the boy who 
sums up his idea of the whole thing with this classic 
statement: 


Roses are red, 
Violets are blue, 
But I think 

It’s a little P.U. 


Another entirely different type with wide distribution 
seems to be also of recent origin. These generally begin 
with the words, “When you are married,” and give advice 
on problems such as handling a husband or children, ask 
for favors or warn against asking them, or give instructions. 
One of these is very popular with all of the children. It is 
given either: 


When you are married and have some twins, 
Call on me for some safety pins. 

or: 
Don’t call on me for safety pins. 


A group on what to do with a husband seems to be well 
liked: 
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When you get married, 
And your husband gets cross, 
Take up a poker, 

And show him who’s boss. 


When you get married 
And your husband gets drunk, 
Ary Come over to my house, 

And sleep in the trunk. 


Other kinds of advice also are given: 


When you get married, 
And have eight or nine, 
Take a day off, 

And come and see mine. 


When you get married, 
And live on a hill, 
Don’t fall down, 

Like Jack and Jill. 


When you get married, 
And live upstairs, 
Don’t come down 
And borrow my chairs. 


Tho 
SiC All sorts of things are asked for by the writer of these 
thymes: 

When you get married, 
And live in a tree, 
Send me a cocoanut, 
Cc. O. D. 

ion When you get married, 

pin And live by the lake, 

ice Send me a piece 

ask Of your wedding cake. 

ns. 


‘ When you get married, 

t is And live in a flat, 

Send me a picture 

Of your first little brat. 


Similar rhymes begin differently but have the same general 
idea: 

When Valentine’s here, 

And you get hearts, 
ell Don’t come to me 
. For the cherry tarts. 
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When you are lonely, 
When you are blue, 
Call Hyland 318, 
And [ll talk to you. 


When you get old, 
And all out of shape, 
Remember nylons 
Only cost $2.98. 


When you get old, 

And think you’re sweet, 
Take off your shoes, 
And smell your feet. 


These last examples might be classed as variations of the 
old rhyme still in use: 


When you get old, 
And cannot see, 
Put on your specks, 
And think of me. 


The young writers of autograph verses have their more 
serious moments, too, when they express real affection for 
a friend or extend genuine good wishes. Far more of 
these rhymes seem to be written by girls than boys. In 
these groups also are many more of the old rhymes than 
in any other, but even here extremely sentimental ones are 
rare. Variations of a popular old rhyme are common: 


When the golden sun is setting, 
And sends out its golden hue, 
Just remember that I love you, 
As true friends always do. 


Other versions of old favorites vary little from the originals: 


When twilight pulls the curtain, 
And pins it with a star, 
Remember that you have a friend, 
No matter where you are. 


Round as a circle that has no end, 
So is my love for you, a friend. 


If you love me, 

As much as I love you, 
No knife can cut 

Our love in two. 
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Modern touches are sometimes added to the old verses: 


As sure as the grass grows around the stump, 
You are my darling sugar plum; 

As sure as the rat runs across the rafter, 

I hope you get the boy you’re after. 


Usually the child finds a typically up-to-date expression for 
his feelings: 

I’m proud of the country I live in, 

I’m proud of the red, white, and blue; 


I’m proud to have a girl friend, 
As sweet and as nice as you. 


the Columbus discovered America in 1492, 
But I found something a great deal better, 
When I discovered you. 


I have a little rooster, 

I put him on the fence, 

He crowed and crowed for Betty, 
Because he had good sense. 


I wish you were my China cup, 
From which I drink my tea, 
For every time I’d take a sip, 
In You'd throw a kiss to me. 


are There are certainly none of the flowery phrases of the Vic- 
torian age in this sort of rhyme: 


I love you little, 

‘I love you big, 
I love you like 
A little pig. 


Is: I like coffee, 
I like tea, 
I like you 
If you like me. 


Cows like cabbage, 
Pigs like squash, 

I like you, 

I do, by gosh. 


I love you big, 

I love you mighty, 

I wish my pajamas, 

Were close to your nighty. 
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Now don’t get excited, 
And out of your head, 

I mean on the clothesline, 
And not in the bed. 


If I were a bunny all covered with fluff, 
I would sit on your dresser and be 
your powder puff. 


The feelings expressed are not always precisely amorous: Ou 
I love you, 

I love you, 

I love so well, 

If I had a peanut, 

I'd give you the shell. 


I have you in my heart, 
I have you in my liver; 
If I had you in my arms, 
I’d throw you in the river. 


The boys sometimes become even more vitriolic: 


All the cuss words on the earth, 
All those that I’ve learned from birth, 
Couldn’t express what I feel for you, 
Liking Miss———the way you do. M 
fa 
Rhymes which express good wishes make up another 
group. Two slightly different forms are used, although the 
ideas are essentially the same: 


I wish you health, 
I wish you wealth, 
I wish you friends in store; re 
And after death, I wish you Heaven. 
What can I wish you more? 


If I could make a wish for you, 

And I could make that wish come true, 
I’d wish that you might. always be, 

A blessing to humanity. 


I’m not much for lines, 

I’m not much for thought, 

But here’s wishing you all the good luck 
wished to you, 

In this book that you bought. 
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When you get married with love and joy, 
I wish you first a baby boy; 

And when its hair begins to curl, 

I wish you then a baby girl; 

And when this girl laughs and grins, 

I wish you then a pair of twins. 


I hope you sit on a tack of success 
and rise rapidly. 


Other rhymes of the good wishes variety are these: 


May happy be your school days, 
May happy be your life, 

May happy be the little man, 
Who gets you for a wife. 


May your joy be deep as the ocean, 
But your sorrows be light as its foam. 


May your life be like a snowflake, 
Leave a mark, not a stain. 


When sailing down the lake of life, 
In your little birch canoe, 

May you have a pleasant trip, 
Just room enough for two. 


Most popular of all this group are variations of the old 


When your days on earth are finished, 
And you lie beneath the sod, 

May your name in gold be written, 
In the autograph of God. 


In another large group of verses the writer asks to be 
remembered in a variety of ways and for numerous reasons: 


Remember me is all I ask, 
But if remembering be a task, 
Forget me. 


Remember me early, 
Remember me late, 
Remember when you kissed 
My sweetheart by mistake. 
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Drink coffee, 
Drink tea, 

Burn your lips 
To remember me. 


Down in the meadow way out of sight, 
Was the only place I could find to write; 
And on this rock are these few words, 
For-get-me-not. 


Not like the rose may our friendship wither, 
But like the evergreen live forever. 


It seems that the youngster of today is not at all par- 
ticular about what sort of thing calls him to mind: 


When you see a monkey in a tree, 
Pull his tail and think of me. 


When you fall down and skin your knee, 
Jump up quick and think of me. 


When you stand before the tub, 
Think of me before you rub. 
If the water is too hot, 

Cool it and for-get-me-not. 


The last word in remembrance is expressed by the child 
who writes: 

When you come past my grave, 

And I’m dead and rotten; 

Just hold your nose, 

And keep on trottin’. 


Rhymes which predict the future are not as common 
as some of the other types. Only the first one given here 
had wide distribution: 


First comes love, 
Then comes marriage, 
Then comes Jane 
With a baby carriage. 


Mary now, 
Mary ever, 
Mason now, 
But not forever. 


Into the crystal I take a little glimpse, 
I see you'll be the mother of twenty little imps. 





The 
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Remember when you used to roll his cigarettes, 
And he used to roll your socks; 
But soon you'll be rolling the baby buggy, 
For blocks and blocks and blocks. 


Ashes to ashes, 

Dust to dust, 

If Melvin don’t get you, 
Henry must. 


The next type gives advice on love and marriage: 


Love your books, 
Love your toys, 
But never, never love the boys. 


Miller is your name, 

Salt Lake City is your station; 
Better leave the boys alone, 
And get your education. 


Always be happy, 

Never be sad; 

If you can’t find a husband, 
Stick to your dad. 


You may fall from a steeple, 
You may fall from above; 
But for Heaven’s sake, 
Don’t fall in love. 


Don’t go to London, 

Don’t go to France; 

Stay here in Utah, 

And give the boys a chance. 


Two lovers sitting on a porch, 
Their lips were tightly pressed; 
The old man gave the signal, 
And the bull-dog [did] the rest. 


You and your friend in a hammock, 
Just starting to kiss, 

When all of a sudden 

It went like styy 


Butter is butter, 
Cheese is cheese, 
What’s a kiss, 
Without a squeeze? 
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The higher the mountain, 
The cooler the breeze; 
The younger the couple, 
The tighter the squeeze. 


A quite different type of rhyme is about the way in 
which the verses are written or their place in the book: 


I thought a thought, 

But the thought I thought, 

Was not the thought I thought I thought 
I thought, 

So I thought I’d sign my name. 


I like to be naughty, 

I like to be nice; 

Just to be naughty, 

I'll write my name twice. 


I'll write on white to be polite, 
And save the yellow for your fellow. 


I pity the robber, 

I pity the thief, 

I pity the one 

That steals this leaf. 
Poor ink, 

Poor pen, 


Can’t think, 
Amen. 


The person writing in the book sometimes describes himself: 


I’m not a Southern beauty, 
I’m not an Eastern rose, 
I’m just a little Western girl, 
With freckles on her nose. 


A few rhymes are written in a sort of alphabetical or numer- 


ical code: 
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The great majority of the autograph rhymes fall into 
the classifications which I have given here. The others that 
are written in autograph books are not exclusively auto- 
graph rhymes, but other types which have been adapted to 
the purpose of the writer. Name rhymes of the sort which 
children use to tease each other, nursery rhymes with or 
without a new twist, popular jingles of all sorts, or quota- 
tions from songs or poems are often used: 


Barnacle Bill from over the hill, 
Never worked and never will. 


Little Jack Horner, 

Sat in the corner, 

Watching the girls go by. 

Along came a beauty, 

He said, “Hello, cutey,” 

That’s how he got his black eye. 


I went to the show tomorrow, 

I took a front seat in the back; 

I fell from the floor to the balcony, 
And broke a front bone in my back. 


It was only a sunny smile, 

And little it cost in the giving, 

But it scattered the night like morning light, 
And made this day worth living. 


From these examples of autograph rhymes written by 
children in Utah, certain conclusions seem evident. They 
definitely reflect both the spirit of the age in which they 
have been produced and the attitudes of the children who 
write them. Although the collection contains some of the 
sentimental verses of fifty or seventy-five years ago, these are 
comparatively rare. Most of the inscriptions are typically 
modern; they are characterized by a reluctance to show any 
great depth of feeling, avoidance of flowery phrases, and a 
tendency to “wise crack” about any sort of situation. The 
fact that autograph books are so popular today indicates 
that the children who own and treasure them are not with- 
out sentiment, but what they write shows clearly the natural 
unwillingness of the modern adolescent to show it. The many 
variations of the types prove that no set forms are adhered 
to but that each person changes the words to suit his in- 
dividual taste. 
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These rhymes are of interest to the folklorist as an ex. 
pression of the culture of the people and as such should be 
preserved. ‘This study, of course, is by no means complete; 
it is restricted to Utah and is by no means exhaustive. It js 
possible that further collecting and comparing with old 
rhymes and rhymes from other parts of the country may 
show interesting regional variations, and changes of fashion 
with the passing of generations. 
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MILLARD COUNTY, 1851-1875 


VoLNEY KING 


Volney King continues his history of Millard County 
from 1857 and the passing through of the emigrants later 
massacred at Mountain Meadows, to 1862. In this 
section are recounted the numerous Indian depredations, 
the missionary experiences, the growth of public works, 
and the humorous episodes that mark the develop- 
ment of this early Mormon colony in Central Utah. 


Part III 


Mr John Cooper an influential citizen makes his home 
with us in Aug 1857. In Sept as all the season through trains 
passed through our county on this southern route to Cala- 
fornia among others one was rather more obnoxious than 
the rest." & while passing through our villiage were particu- 
larly loud in calling to their long teams who haw Brigham 
Gee Kimball & dident forget profane expletives as often as 
the tong could get them between the words of their language 
& one little boy said while riding on horse back a few miles 
north a bullet from some of the train men came uncomfort- 
able near & other boys herding cows on meadow creek ridge 
on the south of town a few miles declared this company took 
their dinners from them & the same train camped on Mead- 
ow Creek sloughs by a spring where a couple of Mr Kings 
cattle lae dead after the departure of the company though 
these cattle were know to be fat & sleek. Young Proctor 
Robison 14 yr old thought to save a little spending money by 
saving the hides of these cattle. So flayed them while doing 
s0 he scratched a pimple on his face & soon his head swelled 
& he died 21st Sept 1857. & Indians who often did as now 
appropriate the meat of these animals but they found sick- 
ness by use of that meat & it was reported one died. The 
truth of which I will not vouch.* At any rate this company 
from Kansas* were altogether unfavorably known as they 


‘This was the Fancher train of Arkansas emigrants, augmented by a few reck- 
less Missourians, derisively called “wild cats.” 


‘Elisha Hoopes relates this same story as a witness in the second trial of John D. 
Lee, who was charged with the responsibility of the Mountain Meadows 
Massacre. See the Deseret News, August 4, 1875. 


"Mr. King is in error here. The Company was from Arkansas. 
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passed through our County. Though with their fate we had 
nothing to do. But the oder came from it we have had 
to wear in company with our co religionists. 

On Sunday Oct Ist a very unfortunate & sad occurance 
took place on Meadow Creek ridge 5 or 6 miles south of 
Fillmore. Two stranger thought to be from Montana, on 
route for California passed through our place & while pass- 
ing were warned that it was not safe for them to travel so 
few in number & that they had better stay in town to which 
they said it was white indians they were most afraid so went 
on to about 5 or 6 miles south & camped on the trail that ran 
through the country a little more direct than the road & for 
this reason they took that & soon after they had camped for 
the night & pulled up sage brush & layed them around to 
sheild their bed from the wind as they slept & were thus en- 
joying their camp fire two horse men rode up which proved 
to be indians well armed, their names was Shot & Totsoebe, 
& alighted & conversed with the strangers & finally asked 
these men if they wished to die. Which struck the strangers 
with such fear they could not defend themselves but begged 
for their lives & offered all they had but no the blood thirsty 
wretches were not satisfied till they had taken the lives of 
these lonely & unfortunate strangers striping them of their 
clothing & taking their whole outfit, the story of which leak- 
ed out sometime after. The remains after laying some days 
were taken & intered. These men were supposed to be in 
possession of considerable clear cash, & many a lad has been 
to the place [to] search for it & suspicion often was pointed 
at a ceartain young fellow who afterwards moved away from 
Fillmore & circumstances always seemed easy with him 

In Nov a Mr Brown from head quarters at S. L. City 
comes in haste for some beef cattle & in four days was on his 
way back again 

Amasa Lyman on his way to California calls at Fill- 
mor Dec 11th [1857] Among the emigrants that arrive at 
our place from California was Robert Henry a widower 
with three children 

About these time Mr Chancy Webb who owned 4 
ranche on west side of Utah lake had his horses stolen by 
Snake Utes & he came to Fillmore hunting them & enlisted 
John King, R A McBride & Mashoquab [an] indian to go 
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in quest of them & they followed them into Snake Valley 
now Nevada. There the overtook the Snakes with the horses 
where they had a very heated Parley over the delivery of 
the horses but just at the higth of conversation when the 
indians were nearly uncontrollable & a fight was about to 
take place a shower of rain came & cooled the heated brain 
of the savage who had bad blood in his eye & night drew on 
& the heated disscussion subsided but for this providence in 
nature there would no doubt have been blood shed. But for 
the lateness of the hour they concluded to stay at this indian 
camp for the night & they were assigned a tent by them- 
selves, Mashoquab standing gard. By the campfire that night 
at The council of the Snake indians it was concluded to take 
the lives of the two white men but their Indian guide as true 
as steel declared if they did he would arm his braves & come 
& destroy the whole wibe & all night the loude discussion 
went on in hearing of the tent where King & McBride were 
& they well understood all the conversation, & had they not 
known their guide [they] would have been much more con- 
cerned than they were. They could only be prepared to 
defend themselves as best they could which no doubt they 
would have done had they been attacted. But Mashoquab 
true to his friends stood them off & had it not been for his 
threats & posative language there might have been another 
tradgy to record but as day drew on they were up & the 
horses were delivered & they were soon on the back track & 
arrived safely home 


In the winter of 1858-9, Mr David Savage of Ceadar 
Springs who had been told fablous stories of placer gold in 
the Colorado river bed by a California friend, thought to go 
in quest of that shining metal. [And as] the heat of that 
section of Desert country was best endured in the winter sea- 
son, [this time of year] was chosen for the trip. In the com- 
pany formed for exploration was Mr John A Ray, Daniel 
Thompson, John King, Henry Robison, O. C. Holbrook, Jim 
- Ferry. They returned in the early spring with the exper- 
ience gained in sand & heat & drought but no gold. 

About these times, Mr David Savage who had pre- 
viously resided in the northern part of the Territory & moved 
to Ceadar Springs had years previous adopted an indian boy 
who he brought with him as part of his family, just in his 
teens, One day, there appeared at the fort at Ceadar Springs 
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a Mr Johnson a desperat character & soldier in command 
who with his party took the boy in custody & started away 
with him. Upon inquiry Mr Savage found that the lad was 
not with the said to be officer beyond the Seveir bridge & so 
went & draged the river which revealed the body of the un- 
fortunate indian boy as innocent as a babe of any crime. He 
had been shot & rocks tied to his body to sink it. 

(This should be recorded in June 1858) 

On 29th of Jan [June] 1858, a stranger who had ac- 
cepted the hospitality of Peter Robison for a couple or three 
weeks died after all that good Samaritan could do for him. 
In the early part of the month a couple of strangers came to 
Fillmore & Peter Robison whose hospitality & kindness was 
almost proverbial gave them shelter & ministered to their 
wants. They had concluded to leave the army at fort Bridge‘ 
& came through the country south & west suffering untold 
hardship, nearly famishing for food & perishing with cold. & 
when they came into the settlements in Sanpete Valley|they] 
met some herd boys who when they told the herd boys their 
condition, it so illicited their sympathy that the boys spread 
all their dinners conjontly to them. Before that the poor 
men had been barely existing upon roots or anything they 
could get & the food the kind hearted boys gave them 
seemed to upset their stomachs, one in particular who after 
weeks of sickness succumb to death on the date above named 

In the winter of 1857 & 1858, Mr John R King & 
others of our county made a trip to Calafornia & aided a 
number of returning elders from their missions across the 
deserets on this southern route from California to Utah. 
Among the number were Orson Pratt, E T Benson, John 
Sctt John King from foreign mission & Geo Q Cannon & 
Joseph Bull & others from California 

In Apr & May 1858, the citizens of Utah living north 
of Utah County abandon their homes & move south before 
the incoming of the Army that wintered at Fort Bridger 
should they prove hostile.” Among those that came to Fill- 


‘Founded in 1843 on Black’s Fork of the Green River in southwestern Wyoming. 

*This was the inauguration of the “move south,” an incident of the Utah War. 
About forty thousand Mormons from the northern settlements abandoned 
their homes and prepared to migrate southward. The “move” undoubtedly 
was planned by Brigham Young as a means of focusing criticism upon 
the Buchanan administration. As Tullidge says, “It was the very back- 
bone of Brigham’s triumph. It carried such an overwhelming power that 
it became like an irresistible impulse in the public mind.” (History of Salt 
Lake City, p. 220.) 
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more was Apostle Orson Pratt & families, & Apostle George 
Cannon editor of deseret News & Staff, who quartered at 
Bro Allen Russells, who let Bro Hutchins tend a piece of his 
land. & Mr Wm Wagstaff of S. L. City who went into the 
orcharding biz quite extensively though it had been carried 
on previously by Wm Stott who claimed he put out the first 
orchard. But the nursery business was more extensively car- 
ried on by J. V. Robison & afterwards by John Starley & 
James Stokes 
May 5th 1858. The office of the Deseret News having 
been removed to Fillmore published its first issue and after 
publishing 20 numbers moves back to S L City in Sept as 
did a great many that came south at the time [of] the move 
but when they heard of the proclamation of peace about the 
last of June as before stated returned to S L City 


About this time (May 1858), it had been thought best 
to explore the country on the west of us & what was called 
the White Mountain Mission was inaugerated. & the one to 
lead it from Millard County was Orange Warner & young 
son M W Warner who was so eager to go that he ran away 
and overhauled the train in which Wm E Bridges, Thos 
Evans & Thos Evans Jr the latter being Tailor for the com- 
pany, Joseph Stewart from Utah Co, John Cavannah, John 
Neil & others Ransford Colby, John King, Henry Robison, 
Wessley Dame were in the vanguard with their Indian guide 
Mashoquab. In the main Co was Mr Edwin Twitchel of 
Indian Creek & others from Beaver & Parowan, Mr S P 
Hoyte making a quick trip out their & back 


When this mission had gotten fairly under way a days 
drive or so from the Seveir river On Soap Creek Mill Creek 
they encountered A fearful snow storm. Many were fearful 
of loosing their lives but they had the right leader, one with 
great force of character, which he displayed in wonderfull 
manner. He rustled the wood, made fires & got them warm- 
ed up & to bed, then went in quest of the cattle that were 
drivin by the storm wind & slete of snow & when he could 
no longer keep the cattle from going a stray with the storm 
he tried to get back to camp but the darkness & storm pre- 
vented & he had to keep warm as best he could, holding to 
his horse all night, whiping stomping beating, anything to 
keep up the heat of the body but morning came at last & 
he by its light was able to make camp which had he not 
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been a strong courageous man he would never have ben able 
to wethered it through. How about the vangard. Why they 
were at Antelop Mountain or Atelope Springs® & had all 
they could do to keep from perishing their horses were driven 
by the storm upon a high bench the cliff which some of them 
were kicked & off & killed. After about 3 days the storm was 
over & & the train under way again. They proceeded to 
Spring Valley & Snake Valley made some gardening there 
enough so they knew cereals & vegetables would grow they 
explored Snake Cave & Mammoth Cave, in Snake Valley 
when they made their headquarters then proceeded south- 
ward into Ceadar Valley, dry valley, clover valley, Meadow 
valley & through nearly all those valleys in the eastern part 
of Nevada, returning in July & August. 


Previous to June of this year a number of the people 
had settled on Meadow Creek at what we called the lower 
town the little string town was along the main traveled road 
through the country & their fields were above the Settle- 
ment. Among the Number settled there was James Dunken, 
George Lemmon, Wm Killion, Mr Butterfield, Timothy 
King, Wm Lebarron, John Webb & others. The ridge along 
which they had settled & made their houses has been sup- 
posed by some to be an artificial construction by some pre 
historic people but to me & others it has been formed by 
receeding waters which washed its shores." Among the re- 
turning missionaries in June & July were Wm King from 
Sandwitch Island, T R King, Peter Robison from England 
as well as John A Ray who had come home by the way of 
California during the winter of 1858. Reuben McBride & 
Wm Felshaw from U S, G Huntsman from Canadia, James 
Brooks from South Africa. 


In the season of 1858 a Plattoon of men formed as a 
guard under Capt J C Owens & Lieut Culbert King & 
guide Horrace Russell sent up corn Creek Canyon into 
Seveir Valley returning as they came as nothing suspicious 
on their rout had been seen. There was in in this Platoon 
besides the officers mentioned Hiram Bennett, T E King, 
Nelson Bartholomew, D. B. Warner & a number of others. 
Mr J. S. Giles, a former Soldier of U.S., makes his advent 
into Millard 19 July 1858, 1st [as] school teacher, 2nd [as] 


*About thirty miles west of Hinckley, Utah. 
"One of the gravel bars left by the receding Lake Bonneville. 
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Surveyor then Atty & many offices. The celebration of Pio- 
neer day was held at the state house with its usual en- 
joyments. 

Along the first of Sept there came a heavy snow storm 
that caught Mr E E Holden & a boy in the Hills between 
Chicken Creek & Seveir Bridge. They had been north to 
get wool carded & were returning home to Ceadar Springs 
when the storm came on them as they were camped for the 
night in the above named place, & their mules left them 
during the night & their tracks showed they were homeward 
bound, & they followed after the mules & it seems the boy 
would go with bro Holden & not stay at the wagon & as 
they proceeded on their journey, the boy had to be left he 
must have given out in the deep snow. How long Mr Holden 
worked with him & how far he carried him is not know but 
the boy was left on top the Seveir divide he must have suc- 
cumbed to the severity of the storm before left for he seemed 
wraped and as though he was at rest & comfortable when 
found. He was seen first by a passenger on the stage as it 
passed the next day after the storm passed but Mr Gibbons 
the mail carrier dident hapen to see the lad, thus in the ap- 
pearance sleeping, & the instant [incident] was not mention- 
ed by the passengers till they had gotten miles beyond. At 
any rate the driver & passengers on their arrival at Ceadar 
Spring aroused the people at Bro Holden’s home who were 
worried because the team had returned & now their worst 
suspicions were aroused & aid was immediately sent out & 
the dead boys body brot & Bro Holden could not be found. 
The mourning family were without hope & worried beyond 
measure & a company was formed at Fillmore by Bp Brun- 
son. T. R. King took charge of it in which Ceadar Springs 
turned out. Human tracks by the first party had been seen 
in round valley by Wallis [?] Stephens in the snow & old 
Panacary the indian was employed to go with the company 
some of whom were T R King, Culbert King, D B Warner, 
Joseph S Giles & many others. The indian Guide was 
placed on the tracks & bro Holden was tracked through 
round valley over the divide in 9 miles of his home where 
his strength failed him & he turned aside into the oak brush 
& in the leaves from them tried to gather warmth but at last 
he seemed to think that his case was hopeless & crawled 
from his shelter into a more open place & layed himself 
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down hanging his hat where he thought it might be seen but 
the wind had displaced it. There he layed face downward 
with his right leg up over the left just as he used to when 
resting while crossing the plains. When D B Warner & J. S. 
Giles simultaneously exclaimed here he is, & his old friend 
& traveling companion across the plains T R King came 
upon the scene & found him resting as he had done many a 
time in his weary traviling on the plains but this time it was 
was his final rest. & his re[m]ains were taken to his loved 
ones who mourned his loss honored & respected him & in 
honor of his name they ever after called his little home 
town. From the time of the storm on 6th of Sept he was 
missing till the 13th of Sept when he was found & taken 
hom for burrial. 

Troubles seem never to come alone. They like com- 
pany. The following month after the sad fate of E. E. 
Holden, report comes Oct. 12 that Samuel Brown & Josiah 
Call a couple of our prominent & respected citizens were 
missing & a hushed stillness seemed to rest upon the dusky 
savages around us & their feeble breathings forebode sus- 
picions & by their best friends a secret was gleaned. Two 
Americans had been killed but where not a word, but 
enough, the forebodings were to [too] ill to lie sleeping. Word 
was sent here there everywhere. No tidings. How awful 
the suspense, friendzied wives, weeping children & horrified 
friends that dare not harber a hope. Such was the condi- 
tion for days. Company after co [was] raised & hunt/ed], 
finally Mr. Fay Sheppherd of Beaver traveling with six mules 
traveling homeward, passing through the hill upon the 
public road just over the hills south of Chicken Creek had 
notice[d] a short distance from the road the remains of 
something. A coyote at his approach ran. A foul winged 
scavinger had pointed him to something & at that his 
mules scented & became almost unmanageable & he could- 
ent leave them. A little boy, his only companion, by the 
name of Combs, was told to go & see what that was but the 
lad too caught the infection of fear & dare not approach too 
close but when he saw a hand, came running back telling 
Mr Shepherd he saw a hand. It was enough to tell the tale 
to the eager & aprehensive friends of Josiah Call & Samuel 





*Holden is about nine miles northeast of Fillmore, on U.S. Highway 91, leading 
to California. 
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Brown. They knew too well what it meant & a company 
was very soon formed & away they sped & far into the night 
they traveled & so well had the spot been described that 
Byron Warner tells me while he was scraping together 
brush & bits for a fire he placed his hands upon the re- 
mains of Josiah Call who when morning came revealed the 
fact of the encounter & that the right arm had been 
stricken from Josiah Call & that the body of Saml Brown 
was not faraway by a tree where he had been thrown by his 
horse in its frightened flight. These remains were gathered 
in & a homeward journey made ere another setting sun. 
Dec 7 they had been killed—found on 15. The story of it all 
came out. These men who had taken a bunch of cattle to 
feed for the winter & put their hay up at Clear lake 20 
miles west of Fillmore, knowing they would have to be dress- 
ed warm for winter, had gone to Camp Floyd® on the west 
of Utah lake to trade with the soldiers for over coats & 
clothing & on their return while passing Chicken Creek met 
Blackhawk & a few of his men who they accosted familiarly 
& friendly shaking hands & chatting with them. Soon after 
they left these indians the road made into the hills covered 
with Ceadars. Probably at the distance of 1% or 2 miles 
from the bridge the road makes over the summit of these 
hills & after these men had left the indians the latter took 
out around unbeknown to Call & Brown till fire came from 
the ambush among these trees. At the first fire Saml Brown 
was instantly killed & dumped by his running horse into a 
tree. That first fire broke Josiah Call’s leg & he soon fell 
from his horse. As he did so, the indians rushed upon him 
thinking him mortally wounded but he rolled over & as one 
indian rode up he shot him through but was in turn shot 
but unloaded his pistol & was then at the mercy of the 
savages & they pounced upon him. He fought them & 
pounded them as long as his right arm was left to him of 
which they soon dismembered him of & that is why the 
little Coombs boy saw a hand. After the murderous curs had 
destroyed their victims, they robbed them of their clothing 
& outfit, [and] made their way from the scene to tell at first 
only to their friends their bloody deed but the horror soon 
leaked out [and] it was only a leader to deeds eaqually as 





‘Camp Floyd, where Johnston’s Army encamped, is in Cedar Valley, about 
seventeen miles southwest of Lehi. 
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cruel & blood thirsty reaked upon unoffending settlers in 
other vicinities unsuspecting unwarned, & unawares. 

In the fall of 1858 Mr J V Robison returned from his 
former home in the states & went into the Fruit tree busi- 
ness planting out a large nursery preparatory to carrying on 
the business exstensively 

On Dec The 5th at a public meeting of the citizens 
of Fillmore conclude to turn chalk creek from its old bed & 
enlarge the city limits, taking in more lots 

The legislature met here at Fillmore on Dec 18 & or- 
ganized by appointing Wilford Woodruff president of 
Council pro Tem & Aaron Johnson speaker of the house 
Pro Tem then adjourned to meet in S L City where it 
convened on Dec 27 


The legislature appoints John A. Ray Probate Judge 
on 13 Jan. & He was commissioned 16th of Feb 1859 at the 
same time T R King was appointed Notary Public. 


At a City election at Fillmore held Jan 14th, Wm Fel- 
shaw was elected Mayor & T R King, Joseph Robison & 
John W Radford were elected Aldermen, the former two 
for a 2 yr term each 


Judge Ray appoints Wm Wall to fill a vacancy in the 
Sheriffs office Feb 23rd 1859. About this time among the 
others school teachers teaching in Fillmore was Mrs Annice 
Rudd teaching in a room of Bro Felshaw’s. 


In Apr 1859, Bro S P Hoyte was released from the 
Bishoprick & the vacancy was filled by the appointment of 


Allen Russel 


June 10th 1859, Mr George Bartholomew” with his 
circus & trick [horses] from Young [?] America arrive from 
California in Company with him was Mr Quigley the 
Clown & Mr Henry J Faust, Henry Noyce & Henry Spiers. 


It was this Mr H. J Faust that commenced the Brick 
making in Fillmore. He thought of settling down here & 
marries Mis Elsie Ann Akerly Foster dau. of Peter Robison. 


We meet with George Bartholomew again in April, 1858, the occasion being 
the entrance of Governor Cumming into Utah Territory, preceding the 
coming of Johnston’s Army. As a means of overawing the Governor, Cum- 
ming was treated at Ogden to a display of expert horsemanship by Bar- 
tholomew, who, with his trick pony, went through some wonderful per- 
formances which were palmed off upon his excellency as a sample of the 
ordinary evolutions of Mormon cavalry. Needless to say, the Governor 
was much impressed. 
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& on the night of the wedding the youths of Fillmore were 
rather to[o] fresh. The wedding supper had been prepared 
& the cerimony was to be performed & they & their guests 
were to sit down to the repast but when they came to the 
bake oven to get the pies & pastry some rude boys,had been 
there a head of the cook & the Pies & Pastry were non este. 
But the ceremony went on & the Jolification went on as 
though nothing had happened. The Jolly guest were to 
Jovial to allow a little thing like that to disconcert them. 
The chances are that other tricks of the kind had been re- 
sorted too many times with those out door ovens & one was 
not always sure of his hash when he had it cooked. 


On 25th of this month Mr H B Bennett joined his lot 
with those at Meadow Creek & Previous to this Bro Ephriam 
Thompkinson who was engaged in the manufactor of spirit- 
uous liquor. had occasion to move his quarters at Fillmore 
& located his distillery on Meadow Creek above the fields 
which was the first to locate where the town now is. 


Mr T. R. King buys his brother Timothy King out 
who lived at the lower place on meadow & farmed & dairied 


there one season & then sold it out & his brother Timothy 
moved to Beaver. About this time Mr Peter Robison moved 
to corn Creek where Indian agent Peter Boyce & Charles 
Hopking were the first to locate, Peter Boyce having succeed- 
ed Anson Call as indian Agent & moved there to look after 
the indians. & the Place was christened Petersburgh.” Here, 
afterwards, settled John Webb, Thos Charlsworth, Richard 
Hatten & Messrs Barkdoll, Nickerson, Rappleye, Youngs & 
Mr Wm George. In the long lane of Petersburgh Mr 
Peter Boyce was succeded in the indian agency by Messrs 
James Fisher & John Woodcock. The latter occupying the 
place on corn creek occupied by Mr Boyce & Mr Fisher 
settling at Meadow near the Thompkinson premises. 

Aug Ist was Election day & Mr Amasa Lyman was 
elected Councilor to legislature & T. R. King representative. 

At Holden Mr David Savage was elected Justice of 
Peace & Wm Stevens Jr constable. At Meadow H B Ben- 
nett was elected constable. At Round Valley” which had 
just been settled by Messrs Ben Johnson, Thos & Wm Rob- 


"Now the town of Halton. 
"The modern Scipio. 
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bins, James Mathews, Levi Savage & Elias Pearson. The 
latter was at this election elected Justice of Peace. 


In the Probate court, prior to this election, was planted 
[filed] a suit that envolved the title to quite a herd of stock, 
It was planted by David Savage & F. M. Bishop vs James 
Razar of Iron Co supposed to be a rather a hard man to 
handle with his compiers the Hyde brothers & the first 
officers that went to him in Iron Co was rather talked out 
of their service on the warrants & then father McCullough 
was given the warrants & lone handed he proceeded to Iron 
Co with his light wagon & returned with his men & the suit 
gave considirable trouble & expense & change of venue to 
sanpete Co. Finally it was agreed to settle the difficulty by 
arbitration & Charles C Rich & Amasa Lyman were chosen 
arbitors & with great difficulty & great legal expense the 
case was thus adjusted 


Messrs J A Ray & N W Bartholomew were not only 
useful eclastically & politically but they were experienced in 
Medicin & surgery to & they enjoyed the confidence of the 
whole county in this line & were often called upon for their 
services, as was the widow Carling the relict of Mr John 
Carling who was hard to excell as a nurse 


Jan 1st, Apostles Orson Hyde & E T Benson visit Fill- 
more & report that in the north indians were Stealing & Kill- 
ing cattle. & soon after these reports from the north it was 
reported that indians were seen driving cattle away & up 
Corn Creek Canyon, so a company was raised & sent in 
pursuit. When they had traveled till nearly night or in the 
P.M. they saw a smoke curling up over the mountain at a 
considerable distance but as they neared the place, a couple 
of the men, Byron Warner & Al Huntly, became very im- 
patient & concluded to make short work of it by taking a 
cut off through the mountains & gorges to the indian camp, 
but got wound up & couldent make their point & had to 
follow back the way they came in. During the time the Co 
had proceeded on & when close to the camp Mr R A Mc- 
Bride the impetuous Rube caught the infectious im- 
patience & dashed through the brush & rocks breakneck 
style & made his way to indian camp where he was smoking 
pipe with indians when the remainder of the company ar- 
rived where they found out the indians had not driven any 
cattle only their own for they had a few & these were all they 
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had & their story was a strait one & not many minutes it 
took to decide to return. Soon the back track they started & 
had not proceeded far when Warner & Huntly hove in 
sight & of course there was a chance for a joke & the plan 
was quickly formed. On the first sight of the 2 wanderers 
Culbert King was to be a wounded man & bandages of 
handkerchiefs were wound around his leg & Thompson & 
McBridge were to escort him one on each side, & a story 
of a conflict was to be told & of course the programme was 
carried to a nicety & as soon as the parties neared each 
other something was evidently wrong & the party on the 
back track too. Up rides the impetuous Warner exclaiming, 
What-what-whats the matter. Oh they were too much for 
us we couldent handle them. A hurried conflict was gone 
through with & the wounded man in a terrible plight. & 
Warner was wild they had got to go back. He was good for 
the whole tribe himself. but no they couldent leave their 
wounded, & return was impossible. & when Warner had 
fretted & fumed a while, the whole company gave him the 
horse laugh & told him the strait of it & it was his treat 
which he did heartiley, when they got back to Meadow. In 
the fall of 1859 Jacob Croft was detailed to go over on the 
Seveir River & make a dam & take out the water that a large 
tract of land might be brot under cultivation, & Orange 
Warner was Supt of the work, & they named the place 
Deseret. Many of the larger pupils attending school were 
detained to supplyment the force necessary to accomplish 
the job. Men had to do their own cooking after laboring 
all day & before starting their labor in the morning for this 
purpose they separated into small parties of about 1/2 dozen 
each. The work was carried on under the direction of Bro 
Croft, Orange Warner & Father Thos Evans by some haul- 
ing brush & willows & others rock & thus was the winter of 
1859 & 60 spent by all the available force of Millard Co. 

The dreary days of winter were intersperced by Pano- 
ramic views by Mr Dibble a traveling man who by these 
means showed the Martyrdom of Joseph & Hyrum Smith 
& the Battalion boys in their bullfight on their arrival in 
California. The date of which is Mar 10th. 


Apr 5, Crickets & grasshoppers make their usual ap- 
pearance though their forces doesent seem so strong as at 
other times yet bread stuff is made much scarcer because of 
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them & there is not as much produced because of them in 
the last few seasons. The 14th of April brought about as 
pityful an interment as the writer ever rembers [remembers], 
Sr Amelia Hawley young wife of William Hawley had pass- 
ed away & their little dau Mary Just big enough to sense 
the loss though very young, clings to her fathers neck 
frantically crying not to do so. Though a half century has 
passed the scene has not faded; the eyes & the ears yet hear 
in sombre sadness the innocent cry of that child 


In January last past, Mr John A Ray has been appoint- 
ed probate Judge & J V Robison & T R King Notary publics. 
Apr 9th The first Pony express arrives in S L City 
succeeding the YX” express 6 days from St Joseph Mosouri* 


June 18th. The need of an up to date flowing mill was 
very much felt by the people of Fillmore. There was no 
doubt & bro S. P. Hoyte had been counseled to put one up. 
He was a man of means & had a goodly supply of wheat 
on hand as he usually did hence the advice ran in his 
direction & he undertook the job, set men to work in the 
Mill race, which had been poorly surveyed. It was alleged 
the mouth of the mill race being 4 inches higher than the 
source. At any rate he commenced below the other mill of 
Mr Bartholomews & ran the race north westerly across the 
main street of the town, the crossing of which became very 
obnoxious to the town people & many complaints were 
loged with the City Council because of the imposition, & 
the City fathers passed a resolution to the effect that the 
builder of the millrace should bridge it where it intersected 
the mainstreet. The owner of which was too clear sighted 
a financier not to see that his project was a failure, & here 
was an excuse to aband[on] the project, climbing behind 
the resolution of the City Council & enter[ing] a complaint 
to his advisors & the eclesiastic authority that he had been 
hindered in his enterprise & damaged to the amount of a 
great sum sufficient to cover all the out lay thus far. To this 


*The Brigham Young Express and Carrying Company, sometimes called the 
YX Company, was organized in 1856. It operated but a few months when 
it was forced to discontinue service because of the Utah War. 


“The first Pony Express left St. Joseph, Missouri, at 6:30 P.M., April 3, 1860, 
and arrived at Salt Lake City six days later. San Francisco was reached 
at 1:00 A.M., April 14. The Express did not prove profitable and was 
abandoned with the completion of the Electric Telegraph in October, 1861. 
The contractors, Russell, Majors, and Waddell, incurred a deficit of 

$200,000 in its operation. 
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complaint there was listening ears filled with prejudice till 
the presiding authority granted redress & the amount to be 
recovered was apportioned among the City Council & 
bishoprick for which they were held accountable & some 
gave their notes to the defendant & paid them though some 
never paid. Thus ended Mr S. P. Hoytes great flouring mill 
enterprise, a riducule to the finish, a stigma upon eclesiastic 
domination 

June 27th of (this year) there was a sudden death of 
alittle girl Isabelle Frost. Had it occurred in the 20th cen- 
tury instead of the 19th there might have been an investiga- 
tion before the coroner. The ailing girl suddenly died, was 
all that was ever known concerning the demise of the in- 
nocent child, but it drew secret comment all about the 
town of its happening 

In October, the industry of molasses making from Sugar 
cane was becoming quite extensively engaged in by people 
of Millard Co. Mr T. R. King, representative to [the] leg- 
islature takes some of his family with him to S. L. City 
where his son T. E. King & dau Delilah attend Mr Mousleys 
high school. The trip was made in very severe stormy 
weather & the representative frosted one of his toes, loosing 
it to the first joint which caused him pain & perplexity. 

About this time Mr J M Bolwinkle & Thomas Brock- 
bank of S L City succeeded Lenord I Smith who ran a tri 
weekly mail, from S. L. City to Fillmore & it was said of the 
latter that he went out one week & tried to get back the 
next. Mr. Gilmore & Salsburry succeds Mr. Bolwinkle & 
Brockbank The latter in their 4 year term of contract made 
their head quarters with Mr John Bushnell of our town 
who they furnish with Merchandise. 


It seems that Mr Jack Gilmore the mail contractor of 
the 60’s was a very outspoken man & when one of his pass- 
engers one day joined in the popular cry against the 
Mormons, Jack declared before the advent of so many 
gentiles among the Mormons every thing about us was safe 
but since then a pair of Millstones wouldent be safe. More 
men like Jack Gilmore were needed in the country, men that 
had courage to speak up for an unpoular friend. 

May Ist, 1860, Mr R A McBride goes on a mission to 
England in Company of F M Lyman & his father Amasa 
Lyman They return in 1862 
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In the winter seasons many would take a trip to Cali- 
fornia, about 800 miles. to California this southern rout, the 
cool weather of this season making the way over this hot 
sandy desert much more agreeable. Mr D Thompson made 
a trip in the winter of 1860 & 1861 as Mr L. H McCullough 
often did & the following season Mr Culbert King & family 
accompanied Mr D Thompson on one of these trips 


Mr Wm King of Fillmore had the contract for carrying 
the mail from Fillmore to Parowan Iron Co 


Apr 23rd, Mr John R Murdock left S. L. City for the 
Mosouri river to bring the emmigrating saints. The team- 
sters from our county were Henry & Alvin Robison David 
Stephens Orson Holbrook D C Reed George Lovell T. E. 
King. They made the return trip arriving S. L. City Sept 
12th. Mr Wm Probert who afterwards settled at Holden 
drove the Robison bros team back to the valleys from the 
Mosouri River & the Robison brothers went into Illinois & 
returned the following season bringing cattle & horses 


There came in Mr T E Kings wagon on his return from 
the Mosouri river Mr Wm Beston who has taken a very 
active part as leader of the choir in Fillmore Ward, for 
many years making that feature of the service a success 
for which the town of Fillmore owes a boquet flower & a 
continuation of pleasant remembrance for his labors. For 
years he has been constant & indefatigable 


We note here the advent into Millard Co of one who 
has done as much as any one man in a public career as any 
other that came there in its first 25 years & that is Thos 
Callister who came there with his family in May 1861 where 
he spent 19 years of a most active life whos life & labors I 
would be unable to do justice. He served in the legislature 
of the Territory from 1862 till 1872 & died Dec ist 1880 
He was made Col of the regiment in the Pauvan Military 
district on his advent into the county & served in that 
position till his death. For about 7 years he was the only 
bishop in the County & without Stated Counselors at the 
end of that Period the Millard Stake of Zion was organized 
& he was made its first president at which time Bishops 
were sent to surrounding towns He felt that his administra- 
tion as bishop of the ward of Fillmore & as president of the 
Stake of Millard was made successful by the counsel of such 
men as T. R. King, J V Robison, D Thompson, Edward 
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Partridge, F M. Lymon & other like staunch defenders of 
the faith. In the early 60s the Dramatic association was en- 
hansed by the aid of John Kelley & John Cooper. & Mrs 
Orson Tyler, Mr Albert & Miss Adelia Robison & many 
of our young people who were harnessed in with those 
earlier times to help furnish amusements required by the 
growing community. About this time Mr S. P. Hoyte 
moved away from Fillmore to Summit Co Utah. 

T. R. King was appointed probate Judge for Millard 
Co Jan 14th 1867. A convention for the establishment of a 
sate government assembled at S L City Jan 20th 1862. 
Again in May 1862 Capt John R Murdock starts with his 
train for the Mosouri river to get the coming imigrants 
Mr Marcellus Webb was one of the teamsters from our 
County & Albert Shale clerk & teamster too, as was Abram 
Carling, W. A. Phelps, John Elliot night gard, & Isaac 
Pierce. They return 27 of Sept. [to] S. L. City & home in 
October. There was 18 passengers in Mr Albert Shales 
wagon. Bro Hogan Anderson & family came with him. 
And in the company was C P Beauregard & family, Christian 
Hansen & family, Hanse Hansen & Hans Rasmussen, Hanse 
Petersen & many others. Prest Young on a tour through the 
southern settlements anticipating the incoming emigration 
while passing through Fillmore requested Mr Culbert King 
to accompany him to S. L. City & conduct some of the emi- 
grants to Fillmore & probably some of those mentioned 
above came to Fillmore because of this advice. Mr King 
met them in S L City & when they were well under way re- 
turns home a foot as his horse took suddenly sick & died 4 
mile north of Fillmore 

August 29th 1862 Bp Lewis Brunson who had been on 
a mission to the states returns conducting a train of 48 
wagons 212 Saints to the valley. Capt Brunsons ox train 
left Florence 17th June & arrived in S. L City as above 
stated Aug 29 

July 4th 1862, Death’s reaper visited Fillmore & took 
one of our most prominent & respected citizens John A Ray. 
| The cavalry of the town formed in front of his premises 
where consoling & comforting words were spoken & no 
farther demonstration upon this our national holliday was 
observed out of respect & honor for the departed 


The over land stage line running from Mosouri River 
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to California passing through S. L. City thence through 
Rush Valley Skull Valley deep creek Shell Creek Steptoe 
& Ruby Valleys on through to the Humbolt needed a supply 
of grain for its stations & Millard Co furnished its share & 
made good a portion of its trade by taking with large ox- 
teams & horse & mule teams. Among those in the oxtrain 
was Wm Damron & T E King & others & those with the 
mules & horses was LH McCullough James Brooks Culbert 
King & many others. Late in the season of 1862 (it might 
have been 1864) Surveyor T E King of our county is 
solicited to make a surveying trip south & surveys fields on 
the Muddy river & then proceeded to Callsville or the 
Colorado river & there surveys the building spot for landing 
for the steamboat & wittnessed the landing of the Esmeralda 
supposed to be the first steamer up the river that far.” 


*King is in error here. The steamer, sent in sections from Philadelphia to San 
Francisco where it was again assembled and launched on the Colorado, 
was Called the Explorer. 


Mr. King’s journal will be concluded 
in the October issue. 





THE MORMON MISSION TO THE 
SHOSHONI INDIANS 


CHARLES E. DrspBLe 


Part III 


In the earlier numbers of the Utah Humanities Quar- 
terly, the exploration and penetration of Shoshoni territory 
by explorers and trappers was chronicled. The Mormons 
who followed in the valleys of northern Utah and southern 
Idaho displaced these Indians or brought them to terms 
through armed force or friendly proselyting. The first 
missionary - Shoshoni contacts in southwestern Wyoming 
were successful, and important linguistic and _ religious 
foundation work was performed in this region by Joshua 
Terry, E. B. Ward, James S. Brown, and their missionary 
companions. 

Contemporaneous with the mission to the Shoshoni in 
the Fort Bridger-Fort Supply area, a second mission had 
been founded in the northwest periphery of Shoshoni land. 
In April 1855, twenty-seven missionaries were assigned to 
labor among the Indians in the vicinity of Salmon River, 
then Oregon Territory. 


The instructions received by the missionaries were to settle 
among the Flathead, Bannock, or Shoshoni Indians, or anywhere 
that the tribes would receive them, and there teach the Indians 
the principles of civilization; teach them to cease their savage 
customs and live in peace with each other and with the whites; 
to cease their roving habits and to settle down; also to teach 

’ them how to build houses and homes; in fact, to do all that they 
could to better the conditions of these fallen people.’ 


On the 20th of May, 1855, the twenty-seven mission- 
aries organized their camp on the north bank of the Bear 
River, with Thomas S. Smith as president and Francillo 
Durfee as Captain. The interpreter for the company was 
George Washington Hill, who spent his life among the 
Shoshoni and neighboring tribes. Born in Ames, Ohio, 1822, 
he came into association with the Mormons in 1844; he 


John V. Bluth, “The Salmon River Mission,” Improvement Era, III (1900), 
801. 
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married Cynthia Stewart in 1845 and moved to Nauvoo in 
1846. Hill and his wife’s family joined in the pioneer trek to 
Utah, arriving in September, 1847. By 1854 he was learning 
the Shoshoni language from James S. Brown’ and thus be- 
came the logical missionary to serve as interpreter for the 
group. ; 

As the missionaries directed their course northward, 
Richard B. Margetts, one of them, expressed their solemn 
purpose in verse: 

Awake, Awake, the camp from sleeping! 
Watchman, watchman, what’s the hour? 
Four o’clock and twenty minutes. 

Rise up, camp, and say your prayer. 

For we are going to the land of Laman 
To plant the Gospel standard there, 

To bring them out from degredation 

To a people, white and fair.* 


On May 29th the party reached the Snake River. Hill 


wrote in his journal: 

We moved on up to the ferry, the Indians accompanying us, 
when on coming into camp the President called upon me to 
preach to them, which I did as well as I could which was very 
poor indeed. When they called for baptism, I took them to the 
river and baptized them, in fullfillment of my prediction that I 
had made when I first saw them in the distance. This was my 
first Indian baptism.* 


By June 18 the party had arrived on the Salmon River 
and had selected the site for their settlement. By August 10th 
of the same year, they had not only constructed the fort, en- 
circled it with a wall and finished seven houses and the 
blacksmith shop, but had also broken and planted several 
acres of land. 

Thus was established a mission which continued active 
for nearly three years; indeed the mission was strengthened 
from time to time by the arrival of additional missionaries 
who had been called to aid in the work. Supply trains were 
dispatched at intervals to Salt Lake to return within a fort- 
night with mail, with news of developments in the Mormon 
Capital, and with further instructions from Brigham Young. 

The linguistic barrier between missionaries and Indians 
was, from the start, a serious problem. In the early days of 
the mission, Hill wrote in his journal: 


*James S. Brown, The Life of a Pioneer (Salt Lake City, 1900), p. 350. 
*Life and Labors of George Washington Hill, by his son George R. Hill. 
‘Journal of George W. Hill (courtesy of Dr. Reuben L. Hill, Logan, Utah). 
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None of us knew the language of the people we were sent 
to. Since I had learned a little of the language the winter be- 
fore, it fell to my lot to do all the talking pretty much that was 
done, and also I had accepted the mission in good faith and did 
not want to return with a blank record, so I turned in with a will 
to try and get the language, realizing that unless I could talk 
with them, my labors would not amount to much.°® 
But many of the other men, too, realizing the impor- 

tance of approaching these potential converts in their own 
tongue, made consistent efforts to learn it. Lewis W. Shurt- 
liff, for example, has recorded in his journal his progress in 
language study: 

In our Sabbath meeting I was often called upon to talk to 
the Indians in their own language, which was a great task but 
was attended with much of the spirit of the Lord, which en- 
abled us to speak to the astonishment of ourselves and also 
of the Indians.® 
Later on, January 1, 1856, he wrote: 

The winter wore away almost imperceptibly; and the New 
Year dawned upon us; New Year’s Day was spent in hunting; 
with success. I put myself assiduously to the task of learning the 
Indian Language or dialect, and with considerable success.’ 
Among the reinforcements that reached Salmon River 

in 1857 was a second missionary who, achieving considerable 
skill in the Shoshoni language, spent his life working among 
the Indians for their welfare. Amos R. Wright was much 
younger than Hill, being only seventeen when he joined the 
mission; but he rapidly made himself useful. According to 
Thomas S. Smith: 

Sunday held meeting. The principal men of the Nez Pers- 
ians and Shoshones were present. Brothers Shirtleff and Wright 


talked to them on the principals of the gospel and they all 
appeared to be very well pleased.® 


The work at the Salmon River mission differed in many 
ways from that of the mission at Fort Supply. Being on the 
very northern edge of Shoshoni territory, the Mormons were 
necessarily in contact with not only the Shoshoni, but also 
the Bannock, Flathead, Nez Perce, and Crow tribes. As a 
result, relations were complicated in many ways. Not the 





‘Journal of George W. Hill. 

‘Journal of Lewis W. Shurtliff (courtesy of Dr. and Mrs. John W. Shurtliff, 
Salt Lake City). 

"Ibid. 

‘The Journal of Thomas S. Smith (made available to the writers through the 
courtesy of the L.D.S. Historian’s Office, Salt Lake City). 
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least of their difficulties was that they were often caught be- 
tween warring or raiding tribes. Smith wrote: 

After the meeting there was a fuss commenced between a 
man by the name of Powel and a Shoshonee and the Nepersia 
concerning some horses that had been stolen from the Neper- 
sians. 

Tuesday 2 (Feb). The weather the same. The Shoshones 
are gathering to go to the Flathead country to try to get those 
horses that the Nepersians stole from them. Wednesday 3, the 
weather warm. About 40 Shoshones came here to beg some pro- 
visions for to last them on their war trip. We gave them three 
sacks of wheat and they all went away satisfied they sayed they 
were a going to start on Sunday.’ 

Toward the end of 1857 the situation of the missionaries 
became highly precarious, for they were attempting to re- 
main friendly to Indian tribes, who were at each other’s 
throats. While the Nez Perce, Shoshoni, and Bannocks were 
embroiled in a series of raids and counter-raids, any act of 
kindness or gesture of hospitality toward one tribe was 
interpreted as an act of hostility toward the other. More and 
more frequently, the Indians raided and plundered the Mor- 
mon settlement (Fort Lemhi). Some of the Indians re- 
sponsible for the raiding forays were Mormon converts; 
they were excommunicated from the Church by the mission- 
aries. As the news of Johnston’s Army’s advance toward 
Salt Lake Valley became generally known, the Indians, as 
some journals note, became increasingly hostile toward the 
Mormons. 

During the early months of 1858, Indian raids and 
armed conflicts continued in frequency and intensity until 
on March 28, 1858, Fort Lemhi was abandoned. The 
mission arrived in Ogden, April 11, 1858, to find that most 
of the people in the valley had proceeded southward be- 
fore the approach of government troops. 

Thus the Salmon River Mission ended with few Indian 
converts, yet the religious character of the expedition left a 
Book of Mormon name in central Idaho: Fort Lemhi, Lemhi 
Range, Lemhi Pass, Lemhi County, and Lemhi River.” 

The exodus to the south during the “Mormon War” 
slackened missionary work among the Shoshoni. It was not 
until the early sixties, when the Mormons returned to their 


*Journal of Thomas S. Smith. 


“Corruption of the name of a Book of Mormon ruler, Limhi. See Book of 
Mormon, Mosiah 7:9. 
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northern settlements, that friendly relations were re-estab- 
lished. Once again, however, armed conflict cut short the 
oft repeated efforts to bring the Shoshoni to sedentary ways. 
Although government troops were responsible for scattering 
the Indians, the trouble centered in Mormon territory and 
considering the avowed policy of friendliness to the Indian, 
the Mormon part in the conflicts seems difficult to explain. 

The winter of 1862-63 was severe. Not only were the 
settlers hard put for food but the neighboring Shoshoni in 
the area of Cache Valley were at a point of starvation. The 
Indians slaughtered or drove away many of the cattle. The 
plundering, pillaging, and shooting was viewed by the 
Mormons with increasing apprehension. The result was a 
battle in the vicinity of Franklin and Preston, known as the 
Battle of Bear River. An account of this battle appears in 
the journal of Wilford Woodruff: 

A party of the Bannock and Snake Indians have joined 
together north of Bear River and have been killing gold diggers 
and emigrants the past summer. The fore part of the winter 
Col. Connor sent a part of his command to the Indians to get 
a white boy that was among them. They got the boy, then re- 
turned to Camp Douglas near Salt Lake City. The Indians then 
began to kill more men. Col. Connor sent some 60 infantry and 
13 baggage wagons on the 22nd of January, some 300 cavalry 
followed. They found the Indians encamped near Bear River. 
They had to ford the river in order to get to them. The Indians 
were encamped in a deep ravine. The Cavalry made a charge 
upon them, but were driven back by the Indians. They then 
left their horses and made a charge on foot and were again 
repulsed. The third time they made a charge and rushed right 
into their midst and used their revolvers and shot as long as they 
could find anything to shoot at. The result of the battle is re- 
ported to be 225 Indians killed, 400 horses taken and the 
Indians’ encampment taken. The loss in Col. Connor’s com- 
mand are 17 dead, 40 wounded, 70 badly frozen and 2 officers 
wounded." 

Once the battle was over, the Mormon people gave 
kindly aid to some of the unfortunate Indian survivors. Chief 
Sagwitch, wounded in battle, was cared for by the family of 
Jonathan T. Packer until he recovered. A number of or- 
phaned children found their way into Mormon homes, 
among them Shem Parkinson, Janney Hall, and Frank 
Warner. Little Frank Warner, four years old, was sold by 
his uncle for a sheep and a sack of flour, but he grew up to 





“Journal of Wilford Woodruff in Journal History, ms., 1863, L.D.S. Historian’s 
Office, Salt Lake City. 
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marry a white girl and serve three missions among the 
Shoshoni. 

Once the excitement had died away, the Battle of Bear 
River, fought in the heart of Mormon country, left little 
lasting antipathy on the part of the Indians for the Mormons. 
It may be, of course, that those who harbored a grudge 
moved north to Fort Hall or east to the Wind River country. 

After an interval of some years active missionary work 
in northern Utah was resumed under the leadership of 
George Washington Hill, who had endeared himself to the 
Shoshoni. (He was known among them as “Engumbambi” 
—tred head or red hair.) He now spoke Shoshoni fluently 
and held their interest and attention with ease. 

Mrs. Charles W. Hill, daughter-in-law of George W. 
Hill, recalls the method used by Hill in converting the 
Indians. Responding to the observation, “The Indians seem 
to have received the Gospel very readily,” she replied: 

Sometimes they did very readily. It seemed as though 
they were anxious for it. Of course, there were some who were 
not. He had to talk more to some. But he was a good hand 
to talk to them. He had a scroll with pictures of the author- 
ities and the Book of Mormon. It was a big scroll, about that 
square (18 inches), and he used to have that when he talked 
to the Indians, and turned to different characters and told 
them about their forefathers. I do not know what became of 
that scroll, but I know grandpa had it. It had nice large pic- 
tures of the different Nephites and different leaders. The Book 
of Mormon tells about them. He had pictures taken on purpose 
for that, so that they would have something to look at. They 

were like children and he could explain it to them better. I 

have seen him have this scroll and talk to the Indians, and 

show them the different pictures, and they were quite interested 
in it. 

On October 1, 1876, Hill wrote a summary report of 
his labors among the Shoshoni from April, 1873, till the 
spring of 1876. Excerpts from this report show history re- 
peating itself: once again a large number of Indians were 
converted and gathered together only to be dispersed to 
their native country through threat of armed conflict. 

Having been called privately in the latter part of April, 
1873, to take a mission to the House of Israel, I immediately set 
about preparing for the work. 

About the first of May a band of Indians visited me and 
requested me to come out to their camp and preach to and 
baptize them, saying their women and children wanted to be 
baptized, as well as the men, and objected to bringing them to 
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Ogden to be baptized. Accordingly on the morning of May 5, 
1873, I took passage on the C. P. railroad for Corinne; thence 
on foot to their camp, which was situated on Bear River City, 
in Box Elder Co. After preaching to them, we went to the 
water and I baptized one hundred and one, and confirmed 
them at the water’s edge, and returned home the same day, 
getting back to Corinne in time for the train that arrived in 
Ogden at one o'clock in the morning. 

On Tuesday, May 26, 1874, I went to Franklin, Idaho 
Territory, to organize the Indians and set them to work under 
Bishop Hatch. 

On or about the 16th of June, as near as I can get it, 
Brother James E. Hill baptized seventeen persons and Bishop 
Lorenzo H. Hatch, John Steers and James H. Hill confirmed 
them. 

In May, 1874, we commenced to gather the Indians to 
Franklin, Oneida Co., Idaho, thinking to make a settlement 
there to prepare a place to gather them to. But things not 
working satisfactory it was abandoned in the Fall, after spend- 
ing a good deal of time and means. 

At the April Conference of the year 1875 I was called to 
take a mission to the Lamanites. Accordingly, a place was lo- 
cated between Bear River and Malad in Box Elder County, and 
in May we commenced operations. 

We put in about one hundred acres of wheat, twenty-five 
of corn, five and one-half of potatoes, and about six or eight 
acres of peas, beans, squashes, melons, and other vegetables, the 
Indians taking hold of their work well. 

The latter part of May we moved our camp on to Bear 
River, on account of the water being bad in Malad. 

About the first of June the Indians began to come in from 
abroad and on June 7th I preached to quite a company that had 
come in. When I got through they demanded baptism, ac- 
cordingly we went to the water and I baptized 168 persons be- 
fore coming out of the water. 

On the morning of the eighth, seven persons were bap- 
tized and confirmed by mystelf in the Bear River, Box Elder 
Co., Utah. 

On June the 18th, 1875, seven more persons were baptized 
at the same place by Elder James H. Hill and confirmed by 
J. P. Badger, James H. Hill, and Joseph West. 

On June 20th, after meeting, I baptized and confirmed 
sixteen Lamanites, and on June 26th I baptized and confirmed 
five more. Sunday, June 27th, 1875, I baptized five Lamanites 
and George W. Hill and J. C. Badger confirmed them. 

Sunday, July 25, 1875, after preaching to a large congrega- 
tion of Indians, we went to the water and I baptized sixty-six 
persons—30 male and 36 females. Elder James H. Hill and 
myself confirmed them at the water’s edge. Among the number 
was Tow-en-seah who was re-baptized, he claiming that he had 
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done some things that were not right and saying that he wanted th 
to set the example before his Indians. $C: 


On Sunday, August 1, 1875, I preached to a large con- 
gregation of Indians that had come in search of the Gospel, and | 
after meeting we went to the water and I baptized 292 Laman- 
ites—141 males and 151 females, before coming out of the water, 
This was the heaviest day’s baptizing that I have had. There 
were several brought to me in the water to be baptized for their 
health that were so low that it took two, and in one instance 
three, to carry them to me, and in some instances they went out ne 
of the water alone without any assistance, and in all other Fi 
instances, with but very little help, manifesting greater faith at 
than I had ever seen manifested. There was also a singular 
thing transpired that day among the large number that were 
baptized. There were seven or eight all stout, hearty people, 
some men and some women, that after I had raised them out of 
the water, they would wilt and become lifeless in my arms and 
I would have to hold them as dead in my arms for about one 
minute or more before breath would again enter their bodies, 
and some of them I would have to help entirely out of the 
water before their strength would come to them so that they 
could walk alone—the chief standing on the bank keeping count 
and telling me to give them time to come to and not hurry 
them. 

August 12th, I baptized and confirmed eight persons—six 
males and two females. This was the day of our expulsion 
by the United States troops, and the last of my baptizing. We 
had now been two days in our harvest and had cut about 
twenty-five acres of our wheat and about two acres of peas. 
Our enemies at Corinne’? with Major Johnson at their head, 
had telegraphed to Camp Douglas that the Indians were about 
to attack Corinne and asked assistance of the Government to 
drive the Indians from their homes and crops. Governor Emery 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, made a requisition on Camp Douglas 
for troops and came himself with them to Corinne wheré they 
held a council and determined to drive us from our crops, or 
kill us, if we refused to go. The mayor of Corinne (Johnson) 
then came to me with their conclusions, that if we were not 
away in twenty-four hours, he should use force to drive us. | 
then told the Indians to break camp and go to the mountains, 
and before sunset there was not a tent standing in our before pop- 
ulous camp. From this time on through the Fall there was nothing 
but a series of maneuvering and shifting from place to place.” 


Once again the accident of warfare had interrupted 
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*Corinne, known as the first Gentile city in Utah, was a northern shipping point 
for the mines in Montana and Idaho. Mutual distrust existed between the 
non-Mormons of Corinne and the Mormon settlers in surrounding villages. 
Certainly the gathering of so many Indians under Mormon leadership s0 
near was viewed by the residents of Corinne with alarm. 


“From letter written by George W. Hill in Journal History, ms., 1876. 
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the work of bringing the light to the Indians and had 


scattered them abroad. 

Thus ended our labors for the year 1875 [Hill concluded], 
except that I had still to travel from camp to camp and visit 
with the Indians, which I had to do the winter through, oc- 
cupying my entire time.** 

The converting of a great number of Indians and their 
subsequent dispersion caused Mormon leaders to realize the 
need of establishing a permanent home for their converts. 
Future policy toward the Indian convert is outlined by Hill 
at the conclusion of his report dated October 1, 1876. 

We have not baptized any Indians in our camp yet this 
year. We adopted the plan this year of making citizens of them 
as fast as we could get them to do it, and homestead the land 
and make things sure and safe. In doing this we have not 
advanced in numbers, but have established in firmness those 
that have already joined the Church.*® 
In 1877 when George W. Hill was released from his 

work in northern Utah to act as an Indian interpreter for 
Brigham Young, Isaac E. D. Zundell was appointed to take 
charge of these Indians. The new Indian settlement, known 
as Malad Indian Farm, was then established. But since this 
location was not entirely satisfactory for agriculture, during 
the winter of 1879-80 the Indians, through the missionaries, 
asked for Church land in Cache Valley for a settlement. 
After consulting with the Council, Pres. John Taylor de- 
cided to offer them the Brigham City Co-op farm just 
south of Portage, Utah. The land was secured by the 
Church, and for the first time a permanent home was found 
for the Shoshoni converts. The new settlement was called 
Washakie. Under the wise leadership of I. E. D. Zundell 
and Moroni Ward, approximately 250 Shoshoni became less 
nomadic and turned their attention to agriculture and 
herding. 

Thirty-three years after the Mormons moved into 
Shoshoni territory and twenty-seven years after the first 
missionaries were sent among them, the Shoshoni converts 
found a permanent home. The labors of Ward, Terry, 
Brown, Hill, Wright, and their many missionary companions 
had at last produced a tangible gain for the cause of proselyt- 
ing among the Shoshoni. 

It may well be asked why the Shoshoni were so readily 





“Ibid. 
“Ibid. 
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receptive to Mormonism, or, more generally, to Christianity, 
for other Christian sects also were proselyting in the area, 
In fact, prior to the arrival of the Mormons, Father Pierre- 
Jean de Smet traveled there and preached to the Shoshoni," 
as did a number of Protestant missionaries. 


It is evident that in the beginning, the Indians embrac- 
ed Christianity without fully understanding the significance 
of the Christian ceremonies. At first, barriers of linguistic 
and cultural differences would preclude any detailed explan- 
ation of religious doctrines. For years, even Christianized 
Shoshoni continued in their nomadic ways of life; they were 
frequently brought together only to be scattered to their 
native haunts by war or threat of war. In the earlier years 
the Indians appeared sometimes to undergo baptism simply 
as a gesture of friendship. And frequently, once the Indian 
had embraced Mormonism, he would be separated for years 
from the missionaries, with no opportunity to receive further 
instruction and guidance. 


Amos Wright wrote to his wife from Bull’s Lake, 

Wyoming, on April 13, 1886: 
But perhaps I better say a word or two about matters here. 

We are getting along as well as can be expected. I have baptized 

and rebaptized 45 or 50 persons . . . . The Indians say they will 

all go off on a hunt as soon as their little crops are in. If they 

go over on to Green River, maybe I shall go with them." 

Indeed, Indians have been known to embrace a second 
form of Christianity without troubling to renounce the first: 
Chief Washakie, who was baptized a Mormon in the fall of 
1884,"* was baptized into the Protestant Episcopal Church on 
January 24, 1897." 


A condition which made conversion easier was the fact 
that many of the Christian beliefs and practices had a 
familiar ring to the aboriginal Shoshoni. The power of 
Good and Evil, the prophet, the breath of life, spirit, soul, 
the creation of man, dreams, visions, speaking in tongues, the 
raising of the dead, the laying on of hands, the gift of pro- 
phecy—all these concepts and practices were familiar to the 


“Father Pierre-Jean de Smet, Life, Letters and Travels, 4 vols. ed. Hiram M. 
Chittenden and Alfred T. Richardson (New York, 1905), I, 296-318. 


“Life Sketch of Amos R. Wright by his son, Conover Wright; ms. copy 
courtesy of Mrs. Vernon Snarr, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


“Improvement Era, XI (June, 1908), 628. 
“Grace Raymond Hebard, Washakie (Cleveland, 1930), p. 249. 
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Indians of the area. To them a dream was a method of 
acquiring power to practice medicine.*” The Indian shaman 
possessed the power to see and converse with ghosts, spirits, 
and animals which were invisible and unintelligible to the 
average Indian.” Part of the shamanistic ritual to cure the 
sick or raise the dead was to touch or rub a part of the 
body.** A dream or a vision was part of the Antelope Sha- 
man’s ritual. 

These parallels are illustrated by a comparison of two 
faith-promoting stories frequently related at Washakie as 
testimonies of the Mormon faith, with a description of a 
shaman performance. The first account, anonymously writ- 
ten, was secured from Mrs. Phoebe Zundell Ward of River- 
side, Utah, on July 31, 1945: 

Washakie City, Box Elder County, Utah Territory, 1881. 
Vision by Indian John in the year 1859 as he was going 

east on a hunt he camped at the mouth of paradice cannons 
while laying on his bed he saw in the distant an Indian man 
coming he wached this man until he came to the lodge he took 
hold of one of the tent poles with one knee on the ground 
he ask John where are you going John replied I am going on a 
hunt this man said when you kill a deer or an elk you must 
be sure to throw all the blood away for that is not good to eat 
and be sure to wash it all off from your hands.this man ask 
John do you know what the sun is and also the moon which 
way does the sun and moon travle John says well i do not 
hardly know the man said you can see that it takes a straight 
course so when you pray your prayer should be straight also 
now when you arise in the morning and as you travle up the 
cannon in order that you may know that i have been here I will 
lay on the grass a peice of gold round like the moon when it is 
full a peice of gold chain fastened to it about 4 inches long this 
peice of gold was a bout half an inch thick on the face of this 
peice of gold there was small holes also a great many char- 
acters were engraven there on it was very smooth and hand 
some when he first saw it he was a bout two rods from it and as 
he looked at it it shown like a star he rode up to it and his wife 
and sister and mother and two others all set on their horses 
and looked at it his wife said who in the world has lost this 
but as she took the second look she saw that it had been nicely 
laid on the grass while they all was wondering in their minds 
how it come there John told them his dream. 


*Willard Z. Park, Shamanism in Western North America (Evanston and Chi- 
cago: Northwestern University Press, 1938), p. 23. 


"Ibid, p. 16. 
"Ibid, p. 55. 
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The second story, which was related to the writer by 
Ammon Pubajie in July of 1945, tells of an incident which 
happened to his deceased wife: 


She do that before I married. Long time ago. Her father 
was a herding sheep in desert to the west in winter time and 
he take all his family herding sheep. His boy been sick so he 
come back to Indian doctor. Indians wintering west of Prom- 
ontory.”* He came to the doctors so doctors doctor his son and 
the boy get worse and doctor don’t do good for him. He get worse 
and died. He take him to cemetary of lower farm. Got on train 
at Promontory station. Get over to farm and bury. Come back 
on train to Promontory station. Next day went to sheep in 
desert. She was miserable and one night she went to bed and 
she had a dream. Somebody talk and tell her “You shail hear 
coyotes howling first thing in morning.” Got up early and heard 
coyotes howl before daylight and she worse that morning. Pretty 
weak. Coyotes howl mean she would pass away. She tell her 
parents. Next night she passed away—died. Never wake up in 
morning. Her mother ask her “How you feel?” She doesn’t any 
words so she come to her and feel her. No breath. Hands 
stiff. Cold. Her heart not beating so her know she is dead. Het 
mother feel very sorry. She thought she lost her boy and her 
daughter, too. All die. About 3 or 4 o'clock she began to 
breathe. Her body became warm and she get up out of her bed 
and she told her mother: “My spirit go back to presence of my 
Father.” When her spirit in Spirit World where God is, He had 
a beautiful home. Everything is quiet and happy. She saw God 
and His Son Jesus Christ, and they sent her back. “You are 
not sick, you better go down in your body.” So she goes down 
in her body and wake up again. Then she was instructed how to 
live on earth. After while she be all right. After that she have 
dream and vision. 


This happening had a profound influence on the 
Indians. Mrs. Phoebe Zundell Ward recalls how the Sho- 
shoni would gather in a circle and place the Indian woman 
in the center to retell her story. They clothed her in a 
beaded dress, made her a saddle, and led her around on a 
horse, until this personal adoration was stopped by Bishop 
Zundell. 

The shamanistic performance is from the neighboring 
Northern Paiute and was recorded by Willard Z. Park. It 
gives an account of a curing ritual which is basically similar 
to the former examples of visions. A comparison reveals the 
marked similitude between aboriginal and Christian 
ideology. 


*Promontory Point at North end of Great Salt Lake. 
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Captain Dave was almost dead. His mind was gone. Two 
shamans were doctoring him. They quit because they could do 
nothing for him. People brought Bull Tom to doctor Captain 
Dave. Bull Tom said, “I am going to lie down here. I am 
going to find him. His mind is already gone. Maybe I cannot 
find him. I do not know how long he has been gone. Maybe it 
is too long.” Bull Tom was in a trance for a long time. Then 
he was heard talking softly. He was still a long way off. We 
heard him say, “Do not be afraid. We are going home. We are 
going back to your home. We will go from here over to that 
mountain. Your boy, your daughter, your wife are all there. We 
are going back and see all of them there. Do not look back. Bad 
animals are back there. Do not go back; we will be home soon.” 
Then Bull Tom came out of his trance. He told Captain Dave’s 
family to blow on the top of Captain Dave’s head. Captain 
Dave woke up. He recognized all the people around him. Bull 
Tom turned the doctoring over to the other shamans then. 
Captain Dave recovered and lived for many years.** 


In the story of conversion the character and personality 
of the missionaries must not be underestimated as an 
influence on the Indian. Hunting skill and valor in war- 
fare were the signs of a leader among the Shoshoni, and 
they respected the same qualities in the white man. The 
ability of the few to speak Shoshoni was conducive to 
friendliness and understanding. Ammon Pubajie states: 


Indians pleased to hear Hill talk. It pleased them to hear 
the gospel in Shoshoni. 


An entry in the Journal of George W. Hill reveals how 
important was the personal element in conversion: 


Quite late in the fall the Indians begin to come in for 
winter quarters. There was one came in that had a very sick 
little girl. The Indians that I had baptized on the way out told 
him that we administered on the sick, anointing them and pray- 
ing over them, so he came after me to go and administer to her. 
I told him we did not make a practice of administering to 
people that did not belong to the Church, and if we went and 
administered to her and she got well, we would expect him to 
be baptized. He said that was a bargain. 

So I took Brothers Cummings and Moore and went out 
to their camp and administered to the child who was burning 
up, as it were, with fever, and before we took our hands off of 
her head, the sweat broke out in great drops all over her face 
and she was well at once. 

The following Sunday there was quite a crowd of Indians 
at our meeting, and after we got through the President called on 
me to preach to the Indians, which I tried to do in my weak 


—_—_—_—_——___. 


“Park, op. cit., p. 59. 
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way, telling them that if they believed, that we would baptize 
them if they wanted it, when they all cried out, “I do! I do!” aj} 
over the crowd. So we went to the water and I baptized 
fifty-six. 

When I had baptized the men, as is the custom with 
Indians for the men to all take the lead, the water being ve 
cold, the President said to me I had better come out and let 
someone else baptize the women. I came out and told them that 
one of the brethren would baptize the rest. They refused to 
come, saying if I did not baptize them they would not be 
baptized. At this I told them to come along and I would 
baptize them, which I did. 

This raised a jealousy and envy against me amongst the 
brethren which continued to grow as long as the mission con- 
tinued, for although they would not try to learn to talk or do 
anything with the Lamanites, still when they came to me and 
demanded baptism at my hands and I would go to the water 
and attend to it, they would say, “Oh, there is nobody here that 
can baptize the Indians but George,” when in truth, the Indians 
would not go to any of them for baptism nor be baptized by 
them. In fact, when the old chief Tiar-en-do, or Mor as he was 
called by white men, came for baptism, the President said that 
he would baptize the Indians that day. It was all that I could 
do to get them to let him baptize them. Says they, “We want 
you to baptize us.” I told them they were chiefs and it was 
good for them to be baptized by our chief. It was very hard work 
for them to give up, but by hard permission they finally con- 
sented and were baptized by him. On this mission I baptized 
some one hundred eight or ten, but this envy and jealousy con- 
tinued to grow and increase, and while I was improving every 
opportunity for getting their language and paying the Indians to 
stop with me and teach me, and at the same time offering all 
the boys to come to me and I would teach them all I had learned 
free gratis, and that I would be glad to do so, they would not 
take advantage of the offer and the spirit of jealousy continued 
throughout the mission. 


Soon after the first Shoshoni were converted, several of 
them learned English and understood the gospel teachings 
well enough that they in turn were called to labor among 
their own people. Indian John, Frank Warner, and others 
were called on missions. The influence of these Indians who 
had a knowledge of Mormonism traveled among their own 
people and exerted an influence that was both lasting and 
important. The first missionaries translated the ideology of 
Mormonism into Shoshoni. Later Indian missionaries, with 
greater insight into Indian character, continued to en- 
lighten their Indian brethren. 
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Hill wrote to Dimick B. Huntington on June 8, 1874: 
Had a good time on Saturday, planting potatoes, hauling 
stakes for fencing, etc. Had a good talk with them and baptized 
all there were left that had not been baptized amounting to 

16 all told, including Little Soldier and all his family. Ordained 

Little Soldier an Elder and sent him to preaching to the other 

Indians, and in fact had a good time in general and left with 

the best of feelings.”® 

Personal understanding was not lacking in the two men 
who were called to preside over the Indians after the found- 
ing of Washakie, Bishop I. E. D. Zundell and Bishop Moroni 
Ward. These two men exhibited rare insight into the Indian 
way of life. Excepting some few Church rituals, the entire 
religious life of the Shoshoni was conducted in their own 
language. On questions of justice or policy an Indian council 
was called to talk matters over. The Indians were allowed 
to continue their nomadic habits whenever their wandering 
did not interfere with the grain harvest. They moved to 
Bear Lake in early summer to fish, and during pine-nut 
season they moved west in groups to lay in their winter 
supply. They continued to hunt rabbits and deer. 

This year marks a century since the Mormons moved 
into Shoshoni territory. —The Washakie Indian Reservation 
of today represents the results of nearly a century of Mormon 
proselyting. In their once expansive domain the Northern 
Shoshoni now lay claim only to three small parcels of land: 
Washakie, Utah, which is Mormon, and Fort Hall, Idaho 
and Wind River, Wyoming, which are non-Mormon settle- 
ments. ‘The Shoshoni no longer make the seasonal circuit in 
search of food but rather wander from grazing lands to 
harvest fields, aiding and serving the white man. Shoshoni 
is still the only language of the older Indians, who delight 
in recalling the exploits of their tribal leaders and associate 
their conversion to Mormonism with such vigorous pioneers 
as E. B. Ward, Joshua Terry, James S. Brown, George W. 
Hill, Amos Wright, and their companions. 


This concludes a series of three articles 
by Dr. Dibble. 


"Journal History, ms., 1874. 











TWO POEMS OF THE WEST 


CLARICE SHORT 


NEIGHBORS 


We know our neighbor only by his light 

For he is ten miles off as the crow flies, 

Ten miles of canon walls and roadless sage; 

But we are very friendly in surmise. 

When the first stars come out and night hawks skim 
The sage tops or zoom down through blue-green skies, 
We wonder much about the ways of him 

Whose light is like a star fallen and dim 

Across the mesa. If it shines too long, 

We worry lest his child has fallen ill 

Or wonder if his calving cow went wrong. 

And if there is no light where lights belong, 

We think that he is out and wonder where. 

We miss him all those star-lit miles away _ 

On evenings when it seems he 1s not there. 





TO A PRAIRIE DOG 


Tomorrow I shall try to drown you out, 

You and your young. Take what the evening gives. 
Let the cool winds ruffle your summer fur; 

Let your nose twitch in testing the good air 
Smelling of sage and pinon and young wheat. 
Bark at your comrades from your earthen mound; 
Stand high and view the greenness stretching far. 
Perhaps the hawk and coyote, your old foes, 

Will save me from a task I do not like. 

I’m sorry that we have divided aims; 

It happens that we both staked the same claims. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


Are you in possession of odd bits of information that 
others would like to know? Do you need information 
that others may be able to supply? If so, our NOTES 
AND QUERIES department will provide a corral for 
stray facts and maverick information. Questions and 
Answers (provided by our readers) will be printed in 
subsequent issues. 


8. ANOTHER MORMON CAR 


_ Mrs. Anderson’s version of “The Mormon Car” (Utah Humanities Re- 
view, Vol. I, April, 1947, pp. 185-186) is of the greatest interest when com- 
pared with the following version reproduced below exactly as published in an 
unidentified and undated newspaper clipping in the possession of Mr. Asa Judd 
of St. George (Fife Mormon Collection III, No. 152). 


THE MORMON CAR 
Tune: “Jeannette and Jeanot” 


The Mormon Car is moving, and has been in motion long; 

At first her pow’r was feeble, but now it’s getting strong; 
And having started on the track, the best that we can do, 

Is to keep the car in motion, and to pop her quickly through. 


We have a good Conductor, and a Brakesman, with his force; 
Who, when a danger threatens, can stop the Iron Horse. 

We’ve an Engineer and Fireman, and an Engine good and true; 
Then let’s keep the car in motion, and pop her quickly through. 


She has had a few collisions, as she’s mov’d along her track; 

And been jostled, crush’d, and splinter’d, but she never would go back; 
And though oppos’d by every power, she’s ne’er collapsed a flue, 

But let on steam, and clear’d the track, and popp’d her quickly through. 


She’s had stations with the Buckeyes, and with Pukes and Suckers, too, 
Who prophesied the Mormon Car could never travel through; 

But on solid track, and fired up, with Deseret in view, 

She disappointed all their hopes, and popp’d her quickly through. 


She’s friends around, in every land, in nations near and far, 

Who’re calling for the pure in heart to step into the Car. 

They will station them, and ticket them—what more, then, can they do, 
Than to tell them all to step aboard, and she will pop them through. 


And to thousands now in every clime, who’re hastening to their home; 
Who, like “doves unto their windows,” or in “ships of Tarshish come,” 
There’s a place for all, a home for all, in Deseret for you; 

Then never faint, but go ahead, and pop her quickly through. 


We have tried her on Religion, and she’s distanc’d every clan; 
We’re running now with Politics, and soon we’ll take the van; 
Our Banner floats for all men who do the right pursue; 

Who vice despise and virtue love, we’ll pop them quickly through. 


We’ve been long enough in leading-strings, and can’t with patience wait: 
But we’ll make our bow to Uncle Sam, and ask to be a State, 
And then with Brigham at the head, and Jed’ and Heber too, 
We'll all unite, with one consent, and pop her quickly through. 
- —J. Taylor 
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Certain striking points of similarity and difference in the two versions 
evoke some real problems regarding the authorship and the date of origin. 
While the railroad was carrying Mormon immigrants as far as St. Louis by 
1858, it does not seem entirely plausible that the faithful and sustained image of 
the railroad would have been maintained in a Mormon song prior to 1869, 
when the transcontinental railroad was completed. 

The facts that our version carries three verses more than the one offered by 
Mrs. Anderson, and that hers contains evident orthographic errors (‘“‘brutes” for 
“Pukes”—Missourians, “succors” for “Suckers”—inhabitants of Illinois), would 
indicate a more authentic source in our version than in Mrs. Anderson’s. It is 
also of interest to note that “Wells” (i.e., Daniel H. Wells) in Mrs. Anderson’s 
variant is replaced by “Jed’” (i.e., Jedediah M. Grant) in our own. We had 
taken the signature of “J. Taylor” in our own version to be one of authorship, 
although it is entirely possible that his only service was to supply the words to 
the printer. 

Certainly this song deserves further study by those interested in Mormon 
cultural history. Perhaps Mrs. Anderson could give us some further details 
about the source of her information. Who knows—we may make up a whole 
train of ““Mormon Cars”! 

Austin E. Fife 


Occidental College 


9. FOREIGN LANGUAGE GROUPS 


“Dumb Swede” was long the synonym for foreigner in Utah, but in his 
own language the “dumb Swede” was articulate enough. Wherever compatriots 
from the old country foregathered, they wrote, they sang, they play-acted, they 
did business, they preached, and they “politiked.”” Such foreign-language par- 
ticipation was not an act of isolation; the mother tongue was actually mediator 
between two cultures, preserving the old, introducing the new. Little has been 
done to preserve the record of foreign-language group activity in the state. The 
foreign-language newspapers which flourished from time to time give some ac- 
count of the study groups, the quartets and choirs, the dramatic societies, the 
sport clubs, the “‘sociables,” the outings and special celebrations conducted by 
the immigrants in their own tongue, but there should be accumulated a file of 
programs, playbills, and photographs which constitute the contemporary record 
of these activities. Language was the natural basis of association and organiza- 
tion, and the pattern of immigrant group culture in Utah as it emerged from 
this association is rich and varied. A Scandinavian Choir flourished in Salt Lake 
well before the 1870’s, and every community in Sanpete and Cache counties 
where Scandinavians predominated had singing organizations. The Swiss in 
Midway were famous for their brass band, Helvetia. The Germans claim to 
have the second oldest choir in the L.D.S. Church. The Dutch have had dis- 
tinguished choirs in Ogden and Salt Lake. The list could be extended to in- 
clude theatrical groups, emigration fund societies, political clubs, mercantile 
cooperatives, sport clubs. 

Interesting and important, too, as part of the cultural pattern were the 
national celebrations perpetuated by each group: the Norwegian Constitution 
Day on May 17; the Swedish Midsommarfest in June; the German Deutsche 
Tag in October; Swedish Julottan or Christmas morning celebration. Bazaars, 
missionary farewells, handicraft exhibits, athletic contests, all these were also 
aspects of immigrant group interest. 

Readers knowing anything of such activities and having access to such 
tangibles as playbills, printed programs, photographs, minutes, are urged to 
correspond with the Utah Humanities Research Foundation. A centralized file 
of such materials would perform a service to the cultural history of our state. 


W.M. 
Salt Lake City 
10. JAPANESE-AMERICANS IN UTAH 
The number of persons of Japanese ancestry remaining in Utah from the 


days of evacuation and relocation has decreased considerably. The official 
figures given for persons of Japanese ancestry relocated to Utah are 5,641. 
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The largest number of persons of Japanese ancestry ever considered to be living 
in Utah was 7,851. This figure includes the 2,210 “old residents” as well as 


9 


the “relocatees.”” The latest figures available on the “Japanese” population of 
Utah give 4,805, but this is now out of date since this figure was submitted in 
March of this year, and since that time at least 170 persons of Japanese an- 
cestry have left Utah for other states. The general trend of the “Japanese” 
population is to leave the state of Utah, and it is expected that by 1950 the 
population of “Japanese” will be close to 3,269, or about what it was in 1930, 
The centers of “Japanese” population are found in the Layton-Kaysville area, 
Salt Lake City, and Ogden. 

The “evacuee resettlers” have departed from Utah for many reasons, 
Many, for example, had business interests and investments elsewhere, especially 
on the West Coast. Others did not like the climate in Utah. Still others had 
friends elsewhere or could see no future in Utah for the type of farming or 
business in which they were interested. 


It should be noted that the “Japanese” population of Utah (as elsewhere) 
is made up primarily of Nisei, or American citizens of Japanese ancestry, and 
their children. For this there are two main reasons: the Issei (alien Japanese) 
or first generation have had a high death rate within recent years; also, the 
Nisei were the first to leave the relocation centers and become established in 
various areas. 


The persons of Japanese ancestry are desirable citizens of the state. Gov- 
ernor Herbert B. Maw in a statement made at the Salt Lake Japanese American 
Citizens League graduation dance held on June 21, 1947, gave high praise 
to the citizenship of Utah’s Americans of Japanese ancestry and noted that 
members of the group had made brilliant records during the war in the U. S. 
Army. He also expressed hope that Utah’s new citizens of Japanese ancestry 
would remain in the state and would participate in the future of the inter- 
mountain country. 

The crime and delinquency rate of persons of Japanese ancestry was and 
is the lowest, per ratio, of any group within the state. The “Japanese’”’ par- 
ticipate in various civic, educational, and veteran groups and occupy positions 
of importance in various organizations and institutions within the state. They 
are found in most all types of labor and vocational and professional capacities, 
including two professors at the University of Utah. The first vice-president of 
the Associated Students of the University of Utah is a Nisei (Wat Misaka) 
from Ogden, Utah. 

Elmer R. Smith 


University of Utah 


11, UTAH FOLKSAY 


Professor Harold Thompson (in Body, Boots & Britches) says of the people 
of his state, “We New Yorkers used to bring up our children on the Bible and 
folk-proverbs. We still use the proverbs.” And like the New Yorkers—and 
everybody else, for that matter—we Utahns use in our daily speech our share 
of scriptural wisdom, folk sayings, and other cliches of wit. Under the direction 
of Dr. Margaret M. Bryant, research chairman of the American Dialect Society, 
I am collecting the proverbs of Utah. The collection is nationwide in scope, 
and Utah should be well represented. Perhaps readers of the Review would 
like to contribute their sayings that seem to belong particularly to this region. 

A proverb is a witty saying, pointed, concise, and direct, containing some 
element of universal truth. It does not necessarily have to be a complete sen- 
tence; phrases, similes, and nicknames are equally valid: for example, “Easy 
come, easy go,” “A fool’s paradise,” “Black as coal,” or “Mormon banana” 
(meaning carrot). Common in Utah are the following: 

Mormon tea (hot water, cream, and sugar) 

Mormon beer (milk) 

Carrot Eaters (people of Sanpete County) 

Alkali Savages (young girls of Emery County) 

Tom Baker Slice (thick slice of bread. Wayne County) 
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NoTES AND QUERIES 


Nooned——“We nooned at a little spring.” 

“TI wouldn’t trust you as far as I could throw a bull by 
the tail.” (general) 

Tall sunflowers, deep snow (Indian method of foretelling 
a hard winter.) 

Richer’n fertilizer a foot thick (from Improvement me) 

Long as a Mormon clothes-line. 

Bright as a silver dollar. 

Tough as dough-gods. 


If you listen, you will be surprised at the number of picturesque sayings 
in everyday speech around you. Please begin a list of proverbs representing 
your community. Include with each phrase its general meaning and any 
special meaning it may have in your locality. Also with each proverb, which 
is most conveniently filed on a 3 by 5 card, list your name and address, the 
date, and place of collection. 


Your contribution will be helpful in completing the project. I shall be 
glad to receive your contribution. 
Miss Adella Polve 


Box 304 
Kenilworth, Utah 
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PAHUTE INDIAN LEGENDS. By William R. Palmer, 
( Ln pages, $1.75. Salt Lake City: Deseret Book Company, 
1 


This collection of tales from the Southern Paiute is a welcome addition to 
the increasing list of books of folklore intended for the general reader rather 
than for the specialist in this field. Mr. Palmer’s sympathetic attitude toward 
Indian culture has resulted in the collection of a group of tales which should 
help introduce our young people to the wealth of interest contained in Amer- 
ican Indian mythologies. He is to be congratulated on the style he has used in 
recording the tales. It is simple and vivid and eminently suited to the char- 
acter of the material. 

The tales are intended primarily for an audience of young people and thus 
are necessarily a selected collection, but they are of interest to the anthropologist 
as well. The basis of selection undoubtedly is responsible for the fact that all 
except two are of the explanatory type (accounting for the appearance and 
characteristics of the world and its animal inhabitants), for “‘just-so”’ stories 
translate readily from one culture to another and are of perennial interest. They 
are found in most North American mythologies, though their proportion to the 
total number of tales in a tribal mythology varies. Other collections of tales 
from this area contain a much smaller percentage of explanatory tales, and 
the Basin seems to favor only to a moderate degree the use of explanatory 
elements as a stylistic feature. A number of Mr. Palmer’s tales have not before 
been recorded for the Southern Paiute and are a welcome addition to the 
published material for this area. 

Mr. Palmer describes an official story teller, or “keeper of the legends” 
who “holds a sort of priestly calling and must memorize all the tribal stories 
and be able to tell them in order.” I have found no hint of an official story 
teller in other Great Basin tribes. In most collections of mythology, however, 
little or no information is given as to who tells the tales, and when, and for 
what purpose. Knowledge of this kind is extremely valuable in studying folk- 
lore as a part of the total culture. 

These tales in general conform to the pattern of Basin mythology. They 
are concerned with the doings of animal-named characters in a pre-human 
world, with Coyote and Wolf the favorite characters. The interest is primarily 
in plot and action rather than motivation of action, and in specific characters 
rather than characterization. The most common form of Basin tales is the 
self-contained incident, though occasionally the incidents are combined into a 
composite tale. The concept of a culture hero is not important nor elaborated. 
Obscenity and a blunt manner of speaking which characterize all Basin myth- 
ological tales have been edited from this collection. The Paiute share with the 
other tribes in the Southern Basin several features which we do not find in 
either the eastern or western Basin: more interest in origins, some localization 
of tales, a greater use of magic devices, slightly more cultural detail as part of 
the background of the tales. These characteristics are all illustrated in Mr. 
Palmer’s collection. The moralizing note found in. several of these tales is 
unusual in the Basin. 

This collection contains familiar versions of the widely known tales of 
Cottontail Shoots the Sun (No. 2), Rolling Rock (No. 6), and a greatly ab- 
breviated version of Trickster Marries His Daughter (No. 4). Slightly variant 
versions of Hoodwinked Dancers (No. 21), Council on Seasons (No. 16), Race 
Between Deer and Antelope (No. 13), and Theft of Fire (No. 9) are given. 
There are elements of Primeval Water and Creation of Earth myths in two 
tales (No. 3 and No. 26). The concept of a world originally all stone appears 
in several tales. There are several new and entertaining “‘just-so”’ stories. 

Anne M. Smith 
Washington, D. C. 
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ORDEAL BY HUNGER: The Story of the Donner Party. 
By George R. Stewart. With Drawings by Ray Boynton, 
Maps and Other Illustrations. (328 pages, $3.50. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1936. Centennial Edi- 
tion, 1946. ) 


On July 20, 1846, a company of twenty wagons left the Little Sandy, 
turning aside from Greenwood’s known route to Oregon and California, on the 
way to Fort Bridger to essay Lansford W. Hastings’ new cut-off south of the 
Great Salt Lake to the Humboldt, Sierras, Sutter’s Fort, and Yerba Buena. 

Perhaps no one considered . . . that in that company were those 

who might sacrifice themselves along with those who might sacrifice 

others; those whose love would make of death a little thing, along 

with those whose hate would be as the venom of snakes. In that com- 

any walked in all ignorance one who was to share the last ounces of 

food with another, and a third who was to refuse water to the babies 

of the first. There the slayer walked beside him who was to be slain, 

and neither thought of blood. Beneath those wagon-tops lived un- 

realized the potentiality of heroism to the point of the quixotic, and 

the potentiality of depravities and degradations of which the emi- 

grants at that moment could not have guessed or have given the name. 

A microcosm of humanity, to be tested with a severity to which few 

groups of human beings in recorded history have been subjected, 

destined to reveal the extremes of which the human body and mind 

are capable—and yet to the eye of the trapper or wandering Indian 

merely one more emigrant train going west." 

Merely one more emigrant train! But this was the ill-fated Donner-Reed 
party, whose amazing story of most disastrous chances, abnegation and self- 
ishness, starvation and cannibalism, sacrifice, heroism and cowardice, is integral 
part of the history of the American west. The familiar tale of their tragedy 
has often been told and inevitably will be as often told again. Yet ten years 
after its first publication, Dr. George R. Stewart’s Ordeal by Hunger is still 
the most eloquent and readable as it might easily prove to remain the most 
reliable account of this “emigrant train going west.” 

As Stewart says, the story of the ordeal is not pleasant nor does it provide 
easy reading. At times it is harrowing or exciting, nauseating in the extreme, 
and deeply moving; it is always impressive. It is the stuff of which serious fiction 
and nonfiction as well as sensational and sentimental melodrama can be and 
have been made. But significantly enough, Stewart’s account, with its coolness 
and objectivity, its superb creative scholarship, its scrupulous adherence to un- 
colored fact, is more moving and more convincing than even the best of the 
other accounts. Moreover, it is stimulating, despite the frequent ugliness, 
futility, and defeat of its materials, for from it emerges a positive assertion: 
an assertion that 

here, if anywhere, we see men and women and children put to the final 
strain of body and spirit. Yet suicide finds no place in the story. And 
since these too in great part endured, others in equal circumstances 
may be encouraged to fight boldly. . . . Though despair is close at 
hand, it never triumphs, and through all the story runs a sustaining 
bond, the primal force which humanity shares with all earthly crea- 
tures, the sheer will to live.’ 

The specially prepared drawings by Ray Boynton, the maps and other 
illustrations supplement and illuminate the text; the appended roster and 
condensed itinerary of the party, bibliography, and notes and references are 
invaluable and eminently usable. It was a timely idea to reissue Ordeal by 
Hunger as a centennial memorial to the tragedy of the salt flats and in the 
Sierra snows; the book had been too long unavailable, save in the Armed 
Services edition. Edward F. Chapman 

University of Utah 


Ordeal by Hunger, pp. 12, 13. 
"Ibid., pp. 297, 298. 
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BLOOD BROTHER. By Elliott Arnold. (558 pages, $3.00, 
New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1947.) 


To be worthy of the name, a novel should start with some striking inter- 
pretations of society and present them through characters faithful to the time. 
Elliott Arnold has studied the society of territorial Arizona between 1856 and 
1872, and has produced some striking interpretations of the brutalities and 
sordidness of life in the area centering around Tucson, along with some 
pictures of the fine elements making for stability. This is the Civil War 
period, complicated in the Southwest by Mexican and Indian warfare. Elliott 
draws many striking scenes from these frontier skirmishes and protracted en- 
mities. His two most important figures in the book are an Indian and a White 
Man, the Apache chieftain Cochise and the American general Oliver Otis 
Howard. Cochise was the greatest of all the Apache leaders in their struggle 
to survive against American treachery, cruelty, and deceit. Howard seems to 
have been the one American military figure who brought fair dealing and a 
humane outlook into his dealings with Indians. It was Howard who brought 
peace to the territory and a lasting treaty with Cochise, who died on the 
Apache Indian Reservation instead of on the field of battle where he had won 
fame for his bravery and military skill. 


Arnold shows how little of this western story appears in our official his- 
tories. He shows that the Apaches were forced into thirty years of wanton 
pillage and slaughter by broken treaties and the tactics of the military forces 
sent against them. Cochise changed from a proud and honorable tribal chieftan 
into an insane and ruthless scourge of the desert country, never trusting the 
word of an American official nor asking anything for his people save the 
chance to kill. 

The Indian portraits in the book are the most convincing ones, both in 
dialogue and motivation. The American characters are developed at length, 
but do not live as persons, particularly in their dialogue. Much of the con- 
versation lacks the proper rhythm and measure of speech. Arnold’s dramatic 
imagination is most successful when it is supported by historical details. Cer- 
tainly the book is too long. There should be a Gallup poll for readers of 
novels allowing them to register opinions on the length they choose to read. 
I prefer even an historical novel to end somewhere before four hundred pages. 
However, the hero, Tom Jeffords, who becomes blood-brother to Cochise, 
holds the reader’s interest to the end, and no one will finish the book without 
a deeper understanding of the background of Southwestern life. 


T. M. Pearce 
University of New Mexico 


SWEET LOVE REMEMBERED. By Helen Cortez Staf- 
ford. (452 pages, $2.75. Salt Lake City: Deseret Book Co., 
1946.) 


It is true that there is a side to early Mormon history neglected in the 
usual “Mormon novel,” but it is difficult to deal with what has become a 
cliche (the modern Mormon myth of “faith,” “hardship,” “persecution,” etc.) 
without descending to a banal method of presentation or—the thing the 
ordinary Mormon reader objects to—without modifying the myth. By “modi- 
fying” I mean re-invigorating, bringing alive to a point where it becomes 
not a restatement of stale facts, but a living experience made up of facts seen 
in a new light. This new vision may anger us or it may please us; but, whether 
we feel strongly on the subject or not, it cannot fail to move us. It may con- 
sist of no more than a character brought suddenly to life, so that we recognize 
him for what he must be—a human being with all the strength and all the 
weaknesses of Man; it may include a situation in which the essentially good 
man is seen to err, is threatened with destruction, is, perhaps, destroyed. In any 
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case, it is the threat of doom which hangs over all of us that must be 
recognized in the fictional character before we are moved. 


The popular Mormon story or myth (I use the term merely to describe 
the manner in which Mormon historical events and characters are conceived in 
the popular mind) is unavailable to the writer of fiction, because it does not 
admit human error. The perceptive mind, which is the creative mind, is 
caught always by the irony implied in the difference between man’s aspiration 
and his achievement. The popular myth is itself a metaphor depicting that 
aspiration. This the imaginative writer sees, and he uses it as a foil against 
which he may depict the tragic fact; the actual achievement. The un- 
imaginative writer reproduces the myth, and the result is, as in Sweet Love 
Remembered, cliche. 


Perhaps I am making too much of this, but it is a fact which explains why 
such novels as Children of God and The Giant Joshua, which were praised 
highly by competent literary figures outside the Mormon faith, aroused anger 
and resentment within it. I have seen no reviews of Mrs. Stafford’s book, but 
the style in which it is written, the characters which it portrays, and the 
sequence of historical events which it follows are detailed with an almost 
complete lack of imagination. The only emotions which it could possibly arouse 
are those which are already inherent in its general subject: the triumph of the 
Mormons over their enemies and over their environment, the success of its 
principal female character in adjusting to her role as a Mormon and a “plural” 
wife. The characters (except for members of the Missouri and Nauvoo mobs, 
who are little known and characterized only as villains) are known only by 
their desires to do acts of goodness and kindness, or their transgressions are no 
more than those trifling oddities so easily recognized from the pages of popular 
magazine fiction. The principal non-Mormon, the heroine’s Uncle John, might 
very well have been a Mormon. Just as his niece’s, Mary Ann’s, religious con- 
viction seems to reside in an ability to “feel” that it is right for her, so Uncle 
John’s inability to accept the faith which claimed the remainder of his family 
is explained by his not being able to “feel” that he should. 


In much the same manner, Mrs. Stafford avoids all situations which would 
demand a close examination of motives—with two exceptions. The first occurs 
when Laura Phelps, Mary Ann’s mother, travels to the little Missouri town 
where her husband has been jailed by the mob. Though the sheriff’s wife 
takes her in and allows her to board at the jail and to visit with her husband, 
Laura, apparently, feels no misgiving at betraying the woman and assisting in 
the jail break. Though the reader knows she must ultimately assist Morris 
Phelps to escape, it comes as a kind of shock to discover that in a person like 
Laura there should be no sense of guilt in her betrayal of her benefactor. The 
second concerns Mary Ann’s struggle to accept polygamy. It is not really 
a struggle, since the reader knows all the time that it is just a matter of time 
until Mary Ann will “feel” that her marriage to Charles Rich is sanctioned. 
When Mrs. Stafford does not evade the situation entirely, as she does Mary 
Ann’s actual marriage to Rich or her parting from Roger Parker, the non- 
Mormon nephew of John Taylor with whom she had fallen in love, she 
evades the moral questions which inevitably arise in the reader’s mind. 


Yet it is in the style in which the book is written that the mediocre 
sensibility of the author is most noticeable, as in the following sentence 
describing Brigham Young: “There was something about Young—the easy 
grace of his fine, vigorous body, the rugged strength of his features, the 
piercing intensity of his gaze, that conveyed an impression of abounding energy 
and controlled force.” This is not the worst sentence by any means. The 
characters “stand aghast’; they are “quietly determined”; they walk with 
“forceful strides.” The scenery is “wrapped in the blue haze of May twilight.” 


If the purpose of the book is didactic—to perpetuate the myth—it is a 
futile effort and will win no one except those already converted; if lyrical, 
the energy might better have been spent composing a hymn. If it is meant as a 
monument to the pioneers of Utah (and particularly the Rich family) it is as 
unimpressive as the stone lambs which clutter our graveyards. It has too little 
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relation to reality. While following the events in Mormon history from the 
time of the Missouri trouble, through the period of Nauvoo settlement, the 
migration to the West and the settling of Utah and Idaho communities, jt 
suggests little of the energy, the devotion, and the hardships, nothing of the 
confusion and error which made the trek one of the most moving and mean- 
ingful in western American history. The intentions of the author, I am sure 
were not unmoral; the intentions of the book itself most definitely are. For 
emotion it substitutes sentiment; for imagination, cliche. 

Ray B. West, Jr. 

University of Kansas 


TWO STARS IN A WINDOW. By Amy Woodward 
Fisher. (79 pages, $2.50. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, 
Ltd., 1946. ) 


“Two Stars In A Window,” the title of the first poem in Amy Woodward 
Fisher’s third volume of poetry, gives the volume its name. “Two Stars In A 
Window,” “Her Battle,” “Farewell to Tears” and many other poems express 
the quiet, poignant grief of a mother whose two sons went to war, leaving lone- 
liness and despair in a home that once knew their music, their laughter, and 
their joyous college spirit. There is so little for the mother’s hands to tuck 
in, except the memories of her sons, which are the memories of millions of 
mothers the world over, many of whose sons never returned. The beautiful 
sonnet, which I wish to quote, symbolizes these memories. 


REQUEST FOR A QUIET LAD 


Roll gently, South Pacific, over him. 

He was a quiet lad. Approach his grave 

With calmness and be neither rough nor grim, 
Check firmly every boisterous, heaving wave; 
Retain loud rumblings for some further space; 
Release them in a fury if you must, 

But aid in keeping this small special place 

A quiet one around his youthful dust. 

As He who stilled the Sea of Galilee 

When stout hearts sought Him in their hour of storm, 
I ask you now to grant tranquility 

Where courage sleeps in one blue uniform. 
The quiet, too, wear stars that never dim... 
Roll gently, South Pacific, over him. 


The book is not one of despair, but of hope that there will some day be 
peace in a world even yet so full of turbulence. 

The author shows a kinship with nature that is rare and beautiful. “Ripe 
Wheat” is not only the title of a poem, but the word wheat appears over and 
over again in her poems as the symbol both of the life and strength of our 
nation, and of our brotherly love for other nations. The closing poem, Rye 
— My Shoulder” expresses beautifully this same idea of brotherhood an 
charity. 


FLAG AROUND MY SHOULDER 


My country’s flag is wrapped around my shoulder 
And sweeps broad fields of tawny ripening wheat 
That stretch from rolling hills to canyon boulder 
Where men till land they own for bread to eat. 

My flag is wrapped around my city neighbors 

Whose enterprises thrive in busy places, 

Who seek their homes, when evenings end their labors, 
For food and rest and dear familiar faces. 

My country’s flag wraps all my land’s free people 
From one vast ocean to another’s shore, 
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Enveloping each hill and highest steeple 

When skies are clear or clouds of trouble roar. 
It spurns all flags that fail to symbol good, 
But wraps the shoulders of true brotherhood. 


Mrs. Fisher’s love of her native state—its mountains, red fir trees, April 
rins, winds, spring, and butterflies—will reach the hearts of many western 
readers, because what is typical of Idaho is reminiscent of all western states. 

This slender volume of sixty-five poems should find a wide circle of en- 
thusiastic readers in the West, and for that matter, over the nation. 

Juliaetta B. Jensen 
Provo, Utah 











CONTRIBUTORS’ PAGE 


FAIRFAX PROUDFIT WALKUP, Dean of the 
School of the Theatre at the Pasadena Playhouse, is an 
authority on historic costume, and author of Dressing the 
Part, a standard work on the subject. She is at present on 
leave of absence from the Playhouse to act as researcher 
for the Utah Pioneer Costume and Manners Project, and 
as advisor on costume to the Utah Centennial Commission, 


-MARGUERITE IVINS WILSON was born in Mex- 
ico, where her Grandfather Ivins was president of Juarez 
Stake of the L.D.S. Church, and her father principal of the 
Academy. When she'was about six, her family was induced 
by Pancho Villa to return to the United States along with 
other American refugees. She is now teaching fourth and 
fifth graders in the Salt Lake City schools. She writes: 
“T have been at it long enough that the seniors on the Uni- 
versity campus introduce me as ‘Miss Wilson, my old 
teacher,’ and I am often stopped on the street by former 
students who want to show me their offspring. Which, I 
think, is enough.” 

CLARICE SHORT, who took her doctor’s degree at 
Cornell University, was brought up in the Ozarks, and in 
1933 moved to New Mexico, where she has since lived on a 
ranch near Taos. She has always, she says, lived in sparsely 
settled places and written simple poetry about them. She 
has recently joined the English Department at the Uni- 
versity of Utah. 

LEAH D. FRISBY, formerly reference librarian at the 
University of Utah, is a thorough student of documents 
pertaining to Utah. She is now librarian at Letterman 
General Hospital in San Francisco. 


VOLNEY KING (1847-1925) was a child when Fill- 
more was settled. But from family records and his own 
memories and notes he has brought to life the important 
events in Millard County history. In accord with the 
Review’s editorial policy, his journal is here treated as ori- 
ginal documents should be, i.e., reproduced without emend- 
ation. 
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NEWS NOTES 
LISTING FOLKLORE PROJECTS 


The Committee on Research in Folklore, of the Ameri- 


4 can Folklore Society, annually publishes in The Journal of 
4 American Folklore a list of folklore projects which are in 
7 progress. The writing of books, monographs, special studies, 
7 library research, and field collecting are included. Folklor- 
7 ists are requested to send information on their current 
9 activities to Herbert Halpert, 60 West Winter Street, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, before September 10. 





7 WESTERN FOLKLORE AND OUR ROVING EDITOR 


Chico State College at Chico, California, is offering in 
its current summer session a new course in western folklore 
and literature. The instructor is Review editor Hector Lee, 


7 now on summer leave from the University of Utah. In addi- 
] tion to the work in folklore, Dr. Lee is teaching a course in 


American biography for the Humanities Division of Chico 
College. 

After visiting several universities in the southwest and 
California, Editor Lee reports that interest in humanities 
courses is growing. “I find also,” he writes, “that our Utah 
Humanities Review is being well received everywhere.” 
(The present number of the Review is edited by Associate 
Editor Harold Folland. ) 








